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*4 Mighty like a rose . . You're lovely to look 


at as a rose...a ightful to know because your mind 


y matches your face—gay, alert and beautiful. Yardley 
w < . J 


have captured the exquisite rose-tones in their carefully 


" » blended powders and petal smooth lipsticks while 
tell 2 Yardley Make-up Base gives you day-long perfection 
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THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON HORSEBACK AT 


a 


AN OFFICIAL CEREMONY: H.R.H., SEEN WITH 
H.M. THE KING, AT THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 
In perfect weather the Brigade of Guards carried out the traditional ceremony of Trooping dress as Colonel-in-Chief of the Coldstream Guards, took the salute and was accompanied 
the Colour on the Horse Guards Parade, in honour of his Majesty's official birthday, on by Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards—an elegant figure in a specially 
June 12. It was the first time, the ceremony had been held for seven years, and instead designed uniform, mounted on a bay horse—and the Duke of Gloucester, Colonel of the 
of the gold and scarlet of pre-war days, it was a battle-dress parade. The King, in Service Scots Guards. Other photographs of the ceremony appear on pages 646 and 647. 
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TROOPING THE COLOUR: H.M. THE KING AND THE PRINCESS ON PARADE. 
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4.M, THE KING TAKING 
THE SALUTE AS THE 
JUARDS MARCHED PAST 
DURING THE TROOPING 
THE COLOUR CEREMONY 
IN HONOUR OF HIS 
OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY. 


HE Horse Guards 
Parade, site of 
the former tourna- 
ment yard of the 
Palace of Whitehall, 
where, in the late 
seventeenth—and 
eighteenth— century, 
the Regiment of 
Guards detailed for 
duty daily formed 
up on parade and 
ceremonially sent 
for and received their 
Colour, was once 
again the scene of a 
similar ceremony on 
June 12, the King’s 
official birthday. The 
Queen, Queen Mary, 
and other members 
of the Royal family, 
watched the parade 
from a window in the 
Horse Guards build- 
ing. The ceremony 
took place in the 
presence of the King, 
who was accompanied 
by Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of 
Gloucester. The 
Colour “trooped” 
was that of the 
2nd Battalion, Cold- 
stream Guards. Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, an 
upright and graceful 
figure mounted on a 
bay horse, wore a 
specially-designed 
dark-blue habit and 
dark-blue jacket with 
brass buttons, and a 
peaked cap with a 
Grenadier Guards 
badge, of which 
Regiment she is 
Colonel. The four 
ribbons she wore in- 
cluded the Imperial 
Order of the Crown 
of India, bestowed on ss : 
her, and on Princess me , 


Margaret, by the ° rN ie ae le : . ae a ai 
Kine on Pos day. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE DURING THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY : THE KING, FOLLOWED 


BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, SALUTING THE COLOURS DURING HIS INSPECTION OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER SALUTING THE KING AS THEY RIDE PAST BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE CEREMONY ON THE HORSE GUARDS 
THE QUEEN, WITH QUEEN MARY AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, CAN BE SEEN ON THE BALCONY. 
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HERE are times, if one forgets history, when one 
almost, but very wrongly as the sequel always 
shows, despairs of one’s own people. As intellectual 
thinkers—and this goes for our political leaders as 
well as for the rank and file—the English seem at 
times incapable of sustained reason. Reading the 
newspapers and their alarming chronicle of muddle, 
incompetence in high—and low—places and seemingly 
impending disaster, one is left with a sense that the 
ship of State is without any rational guidance what- 
ever. Until, that is, something really serious happens, 
and then, without revolution or breakdown, a solution 
is quickly and quietly found. Again and again, not 
only in history but in our own lifetime, this has 
happened. And as one grows older one begins to 
realise that what the English lack is not the ability 
to think but the capacity to express themselves 
properly. They normally talk like fools—like what 
the Americans call dudes. 
But they are not fools 
or dudes. And it is as 
well for the world they 
are not. 

India is a case in 
point. Over India the 
English, so far as they 
have been coherent in 
their utterances at all, 
have talked with two 
voices. One, roughly 
speaking, has said, “‘ The 
Indians are an inferior 
people and must be treated 
as such. They must be 
treated kindly but firmly. 
They are incapable of 
governing themselves and 
must, therefore—lest a 
worse fate befall them— 
be governed by us. If 
they behave obediently 
and do what we tell them 
for their own good, we ll i ie 
will pat them on the 
back, give them the lower 
stars and medals of the 
British Indian Orders, and 
praise them with patron- 
ising affection in our 
published reminiscences. 
If they get above them- 
selves or rebel against 
our beneficent rule, we 
will ostracise them soci- 
ally and subject them to 
curfews ; if necessary, we 
will even do as our Mutiny 
fathers did and shoot them 
from guns, or the more 
humane modern equiva- (19) by 35§ ins.) of the Ascot 
lent of this." In recent »y 
years it has been only a 
very small section of the 
British public, though, on the whole, a section which 
has had some personal connection with India, which 
has spoken with this voice. The voice, that is, of our 
old friend Colonel Blimp. 

But stupid and enraging as this voice may have 
seemed, the other has been equally silly. It has been 
the voice of the English urban progressive—and 
probably no voice in recorded terrestrial existence has 
ever talked more twaddle, not even in the comedies 
of Aristophanes. In recent years it has tended to 
be the voice of large sections of the British Press 
and of organised democracy. This voice has announced 
blandly and with devastating superiority: ‘‘ The 
Indians are exactly like ourselves. They are pukka 
white men, with a capacity for making our particular 
brand of western democracy work equal or even 
superior to our own.” Now—and this is in no way 
derogatory to Indians unless one holds that English- 
men alone are worth-while human beings—this is pre- 
cisely what Indians are not. They are not English- 
men; they are not Europeans; they are Asiatics. 
Their climate, geography, religion, history are all 
different from ours. They are capable, like any other 
people, of governing themselves, though whether as 
well as we govern ourselves is a matter of opinion. 
But they are not capable of governing themselves 
our way, because they are not us, but themselves. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


There is a right way of governing themselves and 
that, in the nature of things, must be their own way. 
It is for them, not for us, to find it. 

And- that, despite all the nonsense we and our 
public men have talked for the past three decades, 
is precisely what, when it comes to the point, we 
are now going to let them do and are trying, more- 
over, to the best of our capacity, to make it easy 
for them to do. That is the real proof of the con- 
tinuing British political genius, and a proof, if any were 
needed, that, in transferring power at home from one 
class to another, we have not lost our innate national 
skill in the management of human affairs. It is the 
most encouraging thing that has happened since we 
showed the world of what we were capable on D-Day 
and in the battle of Falaise. It is something of which 
we can be justly proud and from which we can take 
heart. Mr. Churchill’s magnanimous and unexpected 


THE ASCOT MEETING IN HANOVERIAN DAYS. 





yet characteristic tribute to the Prime Minister goes 
to the root of the matter. And it is my belief that, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, and in 
spite of all the foolish utterances by public men of 
all parties, we shall show the same practical political 
genius before long in other directions. We can do 
the right thing when we have to. What we cannot 
do is to say in advance what it is. We can speak— 
sometimes I think this is a pity !—but we cannot 
express ourselves. For all our present-day universal 
book-learning and our magnificent, but rather un- 
representative literature, we are not really a literate 
people. But we are a very great one. 

As a result of this innate but inarticulate political 
genius of our race, there suddenly seems a hope— 
though it is still no more than that—that the resump- 
tion by the Indian peoples of the government of their 
vast and multi-racial peninsula may be achieved 
without civil war and prolonged bloodshed. And 
this, if achieved, will be a very wonderful climax 
to Britain’s two-hundred-years-old association with 
India. For that association began, it should be 
remembered, not because the English wanted to con- 
quer India—such a fantastic idea had never entered 
their heads—but because the peoples of India were 
then at such perpetual and destructive war with one 
another that the English could not do what they 


FROM A LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT DRAWING BY THOMAS AND PAUL SANDBY OF THE 
FAMOUS ROYAL RACE-MEETING, RE-ESTABLISHED BY THEIR PATRON, THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, IN 1746. 


The Ascot Race Meeting, which this year concluded yestastoy (June 20), has always been closely associated with the Royal family. The racecourse 

een Anne in 1711 and the races were re-established by William, Duke of Cumberland, in 1746. The 
brothers, Thornas Sandby (1721-98) and Paul Sandby (1725-1809), were under the pati 
Races which we reproduce illustrates the close connection e to 
The drawing was bought from Colnaghi by the Prince of Wales for 5 guineas in 1799. 
magnificent Royal collection of Sandby drawings, and is reproduced from the book “Sandby Drawings at Windsor Castle,” by A. P. Oppé, 
An appreciation of the book will appear in a forthcoming issue. 


of the Duke of Cumberland ;‘and the large drawing 
aphical part of the drawing is almost certainly 


had come to India to do—trade, without enforcing 
peace. As a result, a few thousand Englishmen, at 
an immense distance from their own country, found 
themselves becoming, piece by piece, masters of an 
enormous semi-continent, hitherto without common law 
or political unity, inhabited by scores of millions, both 
warlike and peaceful, of different races and religions. 
They achieved this not by conquering the Indians—a 
thing physically impossible under such circumstances— 
but by inducing Indians to help them enforce peace, 
common law and order on their fellow-Indians. 

This achievement—a very remarkable one— 
turned primarily on two things. One was the poli- 
tical genius of the British race: its capacity for per- 
suasion, tact, practical compromise, for the applica- 
tion of elementary and workable justice and, when 
necessary, for courageous and resolute decision. 
One had only to watch during the late war a cheerful 
British private on the 
shores of the Mediter- 
ranean or Indian Ocean 
directing the unloading 
of a ship by native in- 
habitants whose language 
he could not even speak 
to realise how innate 
is this curious genius 
of our race. The other 
was our control of the 
sea-communications to 
India, which, being a 
peninsula, was, and still 
is, peculiarly sensitive to 
the invisible effects of 
sea-power. One of the 
shrewdest Englishmen— 
or, as several readers 
will no doubt write to 
inform me, Irishmen— 
who ever took a hand 
in Indian affairs, the 
first Duke of Wellington, 
was fond of stressing 
this point. He used to 
maintain that for this 
reason it would be unwise 
to transfer the capital 
of British India from 
Calcutta to the interior. 

The Duke of Welling- 
ton also perceived some- 
thing very important in 
the principle on which we 
administered India. Be- 
cause of it he prophesied 
that our rule—so precari- 
ous by any calculations of 
power or head-counting— 
would last much longer 
than anyone at that time 
supposed. For it was 
founded, as he saw, on 
what he described as “‘ cur 
good old English practice of protecting the natives of the 
country in the possession of the property.”” ‘“‘ Our empire 
in India,’’ he once remarked, “‘an anomaly, a miracle, 
if you please, must be maintained as it was originally 
established. The principle of our occupation has 
been the protection of the property in land in the hands 
of the natives, and, with a view to the attainment of 
this object, the positive prohibition of colonisation 
by Europeans.” If the great Duke had been pos- 
sessed of even more acute powers of prediction he 
would have added after ‘‘ colonisation’’ the words, 
“or exploitation.”” It was Raffles of Singapore and, 
even more clearly, James Brooke of Sarawak—both 
trained in the India of the old East India Company— 
who saw the insidious way in which this later form of 
alien and European penetration would, if not guarded 
against, undermine the empire and fair name of Britain 
and the happiness and peace of oriental communities. 
It was the failure of the British Parliament and 
bureaucracy to keep this great principle clearly in 
mind and apply it without reserve, that destroyed 
Indian faith in the noble British Raj. And it is the 
re-recognition, under stress, by the British people and 
Parliament of the great truth underlying this neglected 
principle that, with God’s blessing, is going to 
restore, not only independence, but peace and con- 
fidence to the teeming peoples of India. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY CONFERRED ON H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
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ON THE WAY TO GUILDHALL TO RECEIVE THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY: PRINCESS PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT) ACKNOWLEDGING THE CROWD’S GREETING AT THE MANSION 
ELIZABETH DRIVING ACROSS THE CITY BOUNDARY AT TEMPLE BAR. HOUSE—PRINCESS MARGARET IS STANDING NEXT TO THE LORD MAYOR (RIGHT). 


N event of historic in- 
terest—the admission 

of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
to the freedom of the City 
of London—took place on 
June 11. Thousands of 
people gave the Princess a 
loyal and enthusiastic recep- 
tion as she drove from 
Buckingham Palace to the 
City in an open landau 
drawn by four greys, with 
an escort of Household 
Cavalry. At Guildhall the 
Lord Mayor, the sheriffs, 
and the aldermen and 
members of the Court of 
Common Council, together 
with distinguished guests, 
including H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret, witnessed the 
ancient ceremony  where- 
by Princess Elizabeth was 
admitted as “ a Citizen and 
Draper of London” by 
right of patrimony as the 
free-born daughter of her 
father, the King. In her 
reply to the address of 
welcome, the Princess spoke 
of her pride in being a 
Londoner. After the cere- 
mony the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Bracewell Smith,  enter- 
tained the Princess and the 
guests to luncheon at the 
Mansion House; during 
which he spoke of the 
ceremony as “a Nation's 
recognition and the City’s 
acclamation of a _ very 
gracious lady.” Princess 
Elizabeth is the first lady 
of Royal blood to receive 
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the Freedom of the City, Pe 
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and only once before has 
the traditional ceremony 
taken place for a woman, 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
Florence Nightingale, who ‘o 
was chosen for the honour, "ta Bik 


was too ill to receive it. ““{ ACCEPT !T AS A PLEDGE OF MY DEVOTION AND DUTY”: H.R.H, PRINCESS ELIZABETH RECEIVING AN ENGLISH DIAMOND SPRAY BROOCH 


FROM THE LORD MAYOR AS A MEMENTO OF THE OCCASION—-A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY IN GUILDHALL. 
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“DRAWINGS IN THE FOGG MUSEUM OF ART”: 


HE Fogg Museum bears much the same relation 

to ,Harvard as the Fitzwilliam to Cambridge 

and the Ashmolean to Oxford. Its net is cast wide: 
it has, for example, a remarkable collection of primi- 
tive Chinese pottery. In these two volumes one 
corner of its opulence is unveiled, illustrated, and 


annotated : its collection of Italian, German, Swiss, 
Flemish, Dutch, French, Spanish and miscellaneous 
drawings. Volumes on the Museum’s British and 


American drawings are to follow. One of these two 
volumes is entirely devoted to reproductions, the other 
contains a descriptive catalogue of all the drawings 
reproduced, and of many which are not reproduced. 
The riches of the Museum may be indicated by 
the statement that for many of the drawings it 
possesses no room has been found for even a mention. 

Of Spanish drawings there is only a “ token” 
selection. There is a Goya; there is an Andreu; 
and there are seven Picassos. The miscellaneous 
drawings include a few works by Russians, Hun- 
garians, Japanese, and Bulgarians, and three by that 
titanic Serbian sculptor, Me&Strovi¢é, whose grandiose 
schemes for Serbian war memorials were exhibited 
at the Tate after the Kaiser’s War; whether they 
were ever carried out, or, if they were ever carried 
out, whether they have survived the wars of the 
Germans and the partisans, I do not know. The 
Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch and French drawings 
form the core of 
the collection, and 
its range is almost 
unbelievably com- 
prehensive. 
Doubtless there 
are many great 
artists whose 
names do not 
appear in the 
index; of some 
of them, for all I 
know to the 
contrary, no 
drawings may 
now exist, or 
what few that are 
known may be 
safely immured in 
other museums, 
beyond the grasp 
of the alert fingers 
of the Fogg. 
Dazzled by the 
display, I thought 
of the one check 
I could make. 
The only old- 
master drawing 
(except for one I 
have never iden- 
tified) left to me 


. 
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after various 
blitzes is a 4 PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY 
charming thing REMBRANDT, DATED ABOUT 1635. 


This is the drawing to which Sir 

John Squire refers at some length in 

his review on this Cal Formerly in 

the Fogg Museum eee, it was 
stolen in 


by Pietro da 
Cortona, who is 
not very famous 
but could cer- 
tainly draw. ‘‘ Never mind the Filippino Lippis and 
the Greuzes,”’ thought I, ‘‘ they're sure to have plenty 
of those fas indeed they have], but have they a 
Cortona?’’ Here he is, sure enough: there are two 
in the collection, and one is reproduced, a dashing 
sketch of a flying angel which was a study for an 
angel in an altar-piece painted for S. Daniele in 
Venice, and now in the Accademia there. 

How can one review a publication which includes 
drawings of the fourteenth century at Assisi, and 
drawings by Picasso and Modigliani? The drawings, 
like the paintings and the writings, of the centuries, 
reflect the prevalent mood: there are drawings from 
the Age of Faith, drawings from the Age of Reason, 
and drawings from our present Age of Bewilderment 
and even Lunacy, which are “as clever as a cartload 
of monkeys,”" but betray no awareness of the soul, 
or of the soul's relation to God. Occasionally a lonely 
man speaks out against the vogue, as Blake, in verse 
and in drawing, did in the eighteenth century. But 





* “ Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art: A Critical Catalogue.” 
By Agnes Mongan, Keeper of Drawings, and Paul J. Sachs, Professor 
of Fine Arts, Harvard University. (Oxford University Press for the 
Harvard University Press: Vol. 1., Text ; Vol. U., Illustrations ; £6 16s.) 





“‘ CHILDREN PLAYING ROMMELPOT”’: 


Pe 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





“THREE STUDIES OF A CHILD 
AND ONE OF AN OLD WOMAN”: 
PEN AND WASH SKETCHES BY 
REMBRANDT IN THE EARLY 1640'S, 
Characteristic of the more monumental 
nature of Rembrandt’s work in this 
period, these studies show strong and 
accurate pen — enriched with 


Reproduced peiig the book “ Drawings 

in the Fogg Museum of Art” ; by Courtesy 

of the Publishers, } Harvard University 
ress. 





as a rule, there is conform- 
ity: and in periods without 
conviction the artist makes 
the best of a bad _ job. 
On the last day of the Exhibi- 
tion of French Tapestries at 
the South Kensington Museum, 
I went to bid my farewell to 
an assembly of works which I 
shall never see together again. 
I walked from room to room 
through the centuries. In the 
early rooms I saw that aston- 
ishing series of The Lady with 
the Unicorn and the Cerf 
Volant, or Flying Stag. Thence 
I proceeded through rooms of 
tapestries in which equal 





CRAYON AND CHALK DRAWINGS 


“* SIX STUDIES OF HEADS ” 
BY ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721). 
Waites confessed that he delighted more in yoy than in ting, 
ical of one hg me 


and these charming heads are typ’ 
as the most distinguished 1 sei Be dag a he pone Dn 


technical skill had been employed on wool-and-silk 
pictures of the triumphs of Louis XIV. and Alexander, 
to whom Louis XIV. thought he bore a resemblance, 











By AGNES MONGAN AND PAUL J. SACHS.* 


as Hitler thought he bore a resemblance to Napoleon 
and Oliver Cromwell. Then came the works of 
modern looms; some of them gallantly produced 
during the German occupation. The technique was 
as good as ever (in a sense, because the modern world 
is less patient than the older world, and wants to 
produce its effects in a shorter time with fewer 
stitches), but the colours were glaring, garish even, 
and one’s reaction was not (as with the old things) 
“‘ How lovely and how spiritual!” but “‘ How damned 
clever !”’ 

There is one drawback to this collection of repro- 
ductions : very few of them are the same size as the 
originals. It would have been worth while to wait 
a few years and produce a large folio with everything 
to exact scale. Reduction is not reproduction: it 
sometimes means flattery, and sometimes the reverse. 
To indicate the elaboration of the catalogue I can 
but reproduce one entry. It goes thus, under the 
heading of Rembrandt Van Ryn: 

521 Children playing Rommelpét. (Fig. 267.) A little 
girl, her back turned, is dancing to the rhythm of a drum 
played by a little boy at the right before a half-opened 
door, against the sill of which two smiling old women are 
leaning ; a little boy wearing a cap stands watching at the 
right, and a third little boy, his back turned, stands in 
the right foreground, a hoop in his left hand and a stick 
in his right. 

Pen and ink on white paper, 64 by 4% (176 by 118 mm.). 
Date about 1635. 

COLLECTIONS : 
Mayor (L. 2799); 
M: j.. Peary ¢.. 
1880) ; Keppel ; 
Duveen to Paul J. 
Sachs 514. 1927. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Hind, A.M., Rem- 
brandt, Cambridge, 
1932, pl XCIV 
(Charles Eliot 
Norton lectures at 
Harvard). 

Valentiner, W. 
R. “ Komédianten- 
darstellungen. 
Rembrandts, 
“* Zeitschrift fur 
bildende Kunst, 
Vol. LIX., 1926, 
PP. 265-277, repro- 
duced p. 275. 
Valentiner, W. R., 
Die Handzeichnun- 
gen Rembrandts, 
Vol. I1., Stuttgart, 
1934, No. 786. 

Dr. Valentiner, 
who discussed the 
drawing with 
several others of 
children playing 
and dancing (op. 
cit.) believes that 
: - . it was done about 
‘* A WOMAN STANDING WITH HAND ON 1635. Closest to it 
HIP’: A DRAWING IN SANGUINE BY in style and 
JEAN-HONORE FRAGONARD, 1731-1806. Subject matter is 


This graceful girl, elegantly pointing her foot @ delightful draw- 
for the minuet, has been identified by some ing in the British 
as Rosalie, the painter’s daughter who died Museum which 
at the age of eighteen. It is more probably his pat : Aad 
sister-in-law and pupil, Marguerite Gérard. With slight varia- 

tions, repeats the 


central group. Mr. Hind notes that it seems to have been 
the custom in seventeenth-century Holland for the children 
to go from door to door on Shrove Tuesday playing the 
rommelpét (rumbling pot). There are four versions of a 
painting of the subject attributed to Hals, all probably 
based on a lost original (see A. M. Hind, British Museum 
catalogue, No. I., and W. Bode, Frans Hals, Berlin, 1914, 
Nos. ‘Yo-13). A drawing of a group of children singing 
before a woman at a half-opened door, called The Carol- 
Singers with a Star, was formerly in the collection of Lady 
Lucas (reproduced, sale catalogue, Sotheby’s, June 29, 
1926, No. 36). The resemblance to Adriaen van Ostade’s 
painting in The Hague of 1673 (reproduced Musée Royal 
de la Haye, Tableaux et Sculptures, The Hague, 1895, 
opp. p. 281) and to his etching dated about 1642 (repro- 
duced, L. Godefroy, L’CEuvre gravé de |Adriaen Van Ostade, 
Paris, 1930, No. 38) is too strong to be merely fortuitous. 
Ostade must have known Rembrandt’s versions of the 
subject. 

The delicate pen line, the mood of intimate and kindly 
amusement, the movement and animation of the small 
figures, and the absence of dramatic emphasis are charac- 
teristic of Rembrandt’s early drawings. 


If that isn’t cataloguing, what is? And 
just as well! For the last entry underneath 
all this detail is: ‘The drawing was stolen in 
January 1937.” 
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THE ‘ AIR-TAXI” ON TRIAL: A BRITISH-ENGINED HELICOPTER DEMONSTRATED. 

















\ THE HELICOPTER SHOWS ITS’ PACES: MAKING A FAULTLESS LANDING ON 
\ A MARKED AREA THE SIZE OF A TENNIS COURT AND AMONG PARKED CARS. 




















\" i 
| WHILE THE HELICOPTER ‘“‘ MARKS TIME,” AN ENGINEER STEPS OUT, ADJUSTS THE LIGHT THE HELICOPTER AS BRIDGE-BUILDER: HOVERING OVER THE SITE, THE HELICOPTER 
\ ON A DEFECTIVE “ BUOY”? AND STEPS BACK INTO THE WAITING “‘ AIR-TAXi,” USES ITS POWER-WINCH TO RAISE OR LOWER A BRIDGE SECTION, 
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" 
ja CLOSE-UP OF THE ROTOR-HEAD AND WINCH GEAR OF THE HELICOPTER USED. A SIKORSKYV 
\\ WESTLAND OF AMERICAN DESIGN, THIS HELICOPTER HAS A BRITISH ALVIS LEONIDES ENGINE. 
“Wins 


HE Harrodian Club cricket ground at Barnes, within sight almost of busy Hammersmith 

Broadway, was on June 11 the scene of the remarkable demonstration we illustrate above. 
Westland Aircraft then displayed the extraordinary powers of a Sikorsky S. 51 commercial 
helicopter. This craft is of American design, but Westland are to build it in England under licence, 
with, however, a British Alvis Leonides engine in place of the American power unit. Four of 
these machines are now in England, and with them British European Airways Corporation are 
carrying out experiments with a view of using them for “ flying taxi" services. At the demon 
\ stration, Mr. Alan  Bristowe, Westland’s chief helicopter pilot, showed the extraordinary 














y m4 ~g “i maneeuvrability of the craft, its ability to pick up or put down passengers or freight while hovering 
THE MELICOPTER IN | AIR-GEA RESCUE ¢ BERE THE WINCH 15 USED TO f and its power of using a mere tennis-court-sized landing-ground. Its value in coastal operations 
HAUL TO SAFETY A “ SHIPWRECKED AIRMAN FROM HIS RUBBER DINGHY. | was vividly demonstrated in “air-sea rescue” operations; and also, most ingeniously, in such 


estat , matters as the maintenance of light-buoys. 
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THE MODERN METHOD OF PROSPECTING FOR OIL: WARTIME 


DRAWN BY oUR SPECIAL ArTiIsT, G. H. Davis, WITH 





2 Spee 
cmon AREA BEING SURVEYED. 
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<— TOWING AND RECORDING CABLE. 














I. THE AREA BEING SURVEYED IN THE BAHAMAS ON BEHALF é * ae, 
OF A GROUP OF U.S.-BRITISH OIL COMPANIES COMPRISES OVER ee Ne 
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50,000 SQUARE MILES OF LAND AND WATER WHICH ARE ; a "lt, <7 aid IR £2] - 
BEING INVESTIGATED BY AN ALMOST NEW METHOD. <. APs ’ yg 
+e be omer ea é = Fae ay * 3 & tat sce “ 
2. THE AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER, KNOWN AS THE “ BIRD,” IS TRAILED BEHIND AND BELOW THE AIRCRAFT AND 
~~} MEASURES THE CHANGES IN THE EARTH’S MAGNETIC FIELD, THUS GIVING THE GEOPHYSICISTS A GUIDE NOT ONLY 
O TO THE TYPE OF UNDERGROUND FORMATION BUT AN APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF ITS DEPTH. 


FINDING DEPTH 





BY MAGNETOMETER. 





5. %7 DEPENDS ON WHETHER THE GREAT GRANITE BASE 1S BELOW A THICK LAYER 

OF SEDIMENTARY ROCKS, OR NOT, AS TO WHETHER AN OIL AREA IS WORTH EXPLORING. 

A WEAK SIGNAL ON THE GRAVIMETER INDICATES THAT THE BASE 1S AT A GREAT 

DEPTH AND, IF 5000 FT. OR MORE BELOW THE SURFACE, THAT THERE WOULD 
BE AMPLE SPACE FOR OIL RESERVOIRS. 
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6. A STRONG SIGNAL INDICATES THAT THE GRANITE BASE IS NEAR THE SURFACE 
AND THEREFORE THE OVERLAYING COVER OF SEDIMENTARY ROCKS MUST BE THIN, 
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IN THE DIAGRAM IT IS DEPICTED AS LESS THAN A THOUSAND FEET AND SO THERE 
WOULD BE INSUFFICIENT SPACE FOR OIL RESERVOIRS AND THE AREA WOULD NOT 
BE WORTH EXPLORING BY DRILLING. 











{ OF THE BAHAMAS SURVEY Is CARRIED OUT OVER VAST STRETCHES OF WATER WHERE THERE ARE 


DATUM POINTS. IT 1S, THEREFORE, NECESSARY TO. FIX THE AIRCRAFT’S POSITION BY. 
WITH THE AID OF SHORAN, A RADAR DEVICE DEVELOPED BY THE RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AIRCRAFT FLIES IN A CIRCLE AND RECEIVES SIGNALS BY RADAR FROM MOORED MARK-SHIPS, 
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DIAGRAMMATIC DETAILS OF THE INSTRUMENTS EMPLOYED IN A SEARCH FOR OIL IN THE 


A group of British and American oil companies are now engaged in surveying 
an area of some 50,000 square miles of land and water in the Bahamas group 
of islands in a search for new sources of oil. The whole region is being 
investigated by an almost new method by which the earth's magnetic forces 


|; are measured and recorded by an instrument towed behind an aircraft in 
| flight. This instrument, a magnetometer, measures the variations in magnetic 
j force at various parts of the earth's surface, and by this means gives the 
geophysicist a guide to the type of formation underground, from which the 
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ME SCIENTIFIC DEVICES AS AN AID TO SURVEY IN THE BAHAMAS. 


WITH 


THE CO-OPERATION OF THE ANGLO-IRANIAN O1L Co., LTD. 
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SCHEMATIC DESIGN 
OF THE GF TER. 


TGRAVIMETER 
IN UINDER-SEA 
CHAMBER. 
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ye , ‘ ; 4. HOW THE GRAVIMETER WORKS : THE BEAM IS PULLED 

mS ae ‘ . “ DOWNWARDS WHEN GREATER GRAVITY IS RECORDED AND 

SWINGS UPWARD WHEN LESS. FOR CLARITY THE ANGULAR 
CHANGES ARE GREATLY EXAGGERATED IN THE DIAGRAM 








3. THE GRAVIMETER HAS FOR SOME TIME PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN OIL SURVEY WORK. IT MEASURES STRATA SHOWING SUITABLE FORM OF 

VARIATIONS IN THE EARTH’S GRAVITATIONAL FIELD AND PROVIDES INFORMATION ABOUT UNDERGROUND STRUCTURE FOR OL RESERVOIRS UNDER THE SEA. 

STRUCTURES. MOST OF THE AREA NOW BEING SURVEYED IS UNDER COMPARATIVELY SHALLOW WATER AND 

THE INSTRUMENT HAS TO BE SHIPBORNE BUT, AS STABILITY IS ESSENTIAL FOR ACCURATE READINGS, IT IS PLACED 
IN A SUBMERSIBLE CHAMBER AND LOWERED, WITH A HUMAN) OBSERVER, TO THE SEA-BED. 
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7. A DIAGRAM SHOWING STRATA BELOW THE SEA-BED BEING EXPLORED FOR POSSIBLE SOURCES OF OIL BY MEANS OF A SUBMERGED CHAMBER CONTAINING THE GRAVI- 
METER. IT WILL BE SEEN THAT THERE ARE ANTICLINES IN: THE SANDSTONE, AND IT IS THERE THAT OIL RESERVOIRS MAY BE FOUND. THESE ANTICLINES ARE LOCATED 
BY AN INCREASE IN THE GRAVITY REGISTERED BY THE INSTRUMENT AND AFTER THE READINGS ARE RECORDED AND MEASURED IN ISOGRAMS, MAPS OF THE REGION ARE 

PREPARED AND USED AT A LATER DATE WHEN ACTUAL BORINGS ARE MADE. 
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10, THE ACCURATE POSITIONING OF MARK-BUOYS IN RELATION TO A MARK-SHIP. CARRYING A 
SUBMERSIBLE CHAMBER AND GRAVIMETER, IS ESSENTIAL, THE BUOYS ARE MOORED IN CAREFULLY If. THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “ BIRD,” OR AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER, 











SURVEYED POSITIONS, WITH THE MARK-SHIP JN THE CENTRE OF THE TRIANGLE SO FORMED. THE SHOWS IT WITH THE NOSE-CAP REMOVED TO EXPOSE THE DELICATE AND 
RADAR SIGNALS SENT OUT BY THE AIRCRAFT. ARE REFLECTED BY THESE BUOYS. IN THE COMPLICATED MECHANISM WHICH IS INFLUENCED BY THE MAGNETIC 
BAHAMAS SURVEY, MINE VESSELS PITTED VOR GRAVIMETER WORK ARE EMPLOYED. = CHANGES DUE TO THE CONFIGURATION OF THE EARTH'S STRATA. | 











BAHAMAS: THE FUNCTION OF THE AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER AND THE GRAVIMETER EXPLAINED. 


in likelihood of the presence of oil-bearing structures may be deduced. During | vast stretches of water are encountered, the aircraft is located by means of 
ic} the war this instrument was used for the detection of submarines, notably | Shoran, a radar device extensively used in the war. The results of this type 
we CU over the Straits of Gibraltar. Over land the readings from the magnetometer | of magnetic survey may have considerable effect on the exploration policy 


e 4 are synchronised with aerial photographs, but in the Bahamas survey, where | of the oil industry and may open up new areas for investigation. 
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N June 6 the third anniversary of the 
Allied landing was celebrated in Nor- 
mandy. In that delightful countryside, still 
so deeply marked by the ravages of war, 
where so many architectural masterpieces 
have been destroyed and so many pleasant 
littl€é towns and villages have been all but 
obliterated, a number of meetings of thanks- 
giving were held. The principal gathering, 
addressed by the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Bidault, was at the little port of Ouistreham, at the mouth 
of the canal which follows the Orne from Caen to the sea. 
Years ago, if one were destined for a seaside town and not 
burdened by heavy luggage, one could disembark at 
Ouistreham and take a car instead of staying aboard the 
little Southern Railway steamer all the way to Caen. I 
did so on one occasion when my children were young, to 
save them fatigue, though the trip up the canal on a 
summer morning was agreeable, and I was always glad of 
an opportunity for another look at Caen. I mention these 
facts to show how familiar the coast of Calvados was to 
me and how realistic the Press and wireless reports appeared 
at the time of the invasion, Perhaps it is in part because 


I know that coast so well—lI used, in fact, to play lawn tennis 
at a club lying about 100 yards from one of the British 

invasion beaches '’—that I] have since so often reviewed 
the events in my mind and considered the problems by 


which we were faced and how they were solved. 

One of the most interesting features of the commemora- 
tion of the anniversary was the release by the B.B.C. of a 
recording of part of an address given by Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery on May 15, three weeks before the invasion 


~ 





NORMANDY THREE YEARS AFTER “‘D”’-DAY: A PEACEFUL CROSS-ROAD BETWEEN 

BAYEUX AND ISIGNY, WITH SIGN-BOARDS INDICATING THE DIRECTION OF 

THE U.S. MILITARY CEMETERY AND “OMAHA” BEACH, BETWEEN VIERVILLE 
AND ST. LAURENT, WHERE AMERICAN TROOPS LANDED IN 1944. 


was launched. The Commander of the 
Twenty-first Army Group spoke of 
Rommel’s appointment to the command 
during the previous February, of what 1. 
had already done, and of how he was likely 
to act when the invasion took place. 
Rommel had thickened up the crust of 
coast defence ; he had increased the number 
of infantry divisions not actually committed 
to beach defence, with the object of sealing- 
off any breach made in that crust; and he 
had redistributed his armoured reserves so 
that there were then four Panzer divisions 
near the “‘ Neptune ”’ area—that is, approx- 
imately, the south shore of the Bay of the 
Seine west of Caen. The prophetic side of 
the address envisaged Rommel’s attempt 
to push the Allies back into the sea at once. 
He was, said the speaker, too impulsive 
for the set-piece battle and at his best in a 
spoiling attack. He would not try to fight 
the armoured battle on ground of his own 
choosing, but would seek to avoid it 
altogether by preventing the landing of 
the Allied tanks and would do this by 
using his own armour well forward. The 
reply would be to penetrate quickly inland 
with the aid of armoured columns and 





then hold off the enemy while Allied OF INTEREST TO THE NUMEROUS VISITORS TO. THE BEACH AT ARROMANCHES: A SIMPLE 
ALLIED 


Strength was built up. MONUMENT 

This, it will be acknowledged, was 
a remarkable forecast, based not only 
on the dispositions of the enemy shown 
upon the intelligence map but also 
upon an acute psychological study of 
the German Army Group Commander, based upon his 
previous record, especially in Africa. It would appear 
to have been fortunate for the Allies that the German 
Supreme Commander in the West, Rundstedt, had 
not a freer hand to control his subordinate and impose 
upon him the wholly different system of defence which he 
himself would undoubtedly have preferred. Rundstedt 
would have sought to hold the attack with his tactical 
reserve of infantry and then use his armoured mass in a 
tremendous counter-stroke. Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
now believes—and presumably possessed German evidence 
for this view when he brought out his first private edition 
of ““ Normandy to the Baltic” early in 1946—that there 
was a compromise. The armour was held back in the first 
instance, but most of the field infantry divisions were 
employed to reinforce the coast-defence divisions in the 
crust, with the result that the armoured divisions were 
committed too early and could not concentrate for a 
co-ordinated blow until too late. The other weak point 


the decisions made then were 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE LANDING IN NORMANDY THREE YEARS AGO. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


in the enemy’s strategy was that he held his Fifteenth 
Army north of the Seine. The Allied air forces would in 
any case have hampered and retarded its movements, but 
the decisive reason why it was not committed to the battle 
was that the Germans expected another Allied landing 
farther north. : 

On the Allied side the most important decision was the 
expansion of the original “‘ Cossac”’ plan, worked out by 
the planning staff before the appointment of the Allied 
commanders. This envisaged an assault on a _ three- 
divisional frontage, with two more divisions in floating 
reserve. ‘‘I recommended,” writes the Field Marshal, 
“ invading on a five-divisional frontage, with two divisions 
in the immediate follow-up, and using at least two, and if 
possible three, airborne divisions.” Air Chief Marshal 
Leigh-Mallory found no serious objections to the change 
from his point of view, but it was far more difficult from that 
of Admiral Ramsay. However, that problem was over- 
come; General Eisenhower strongly supported Mont- 
gomery ; and the Combined Chiefs of Staff assented. When 
the archives have disclosed their secrets, I believe it will 
be found that this was one of the most vital decisions of 
the war. It is highly prob- 
able that in default of it 
the invasion would have 
failed, with incalculable con- 
sequences. A deep debt is 
therefore owed to those who 
amended the plan. On the 
other hand, the alteration 
had some _ serious conse- 
quences: the delay of the 
invasion itself; a still longer 
delay in the “Anvil” 
operation, the invasion of the 
south of France; and even 
unfavourable repercussions in 
the Far East. 

Two of the effects of this 
delay are sufficiently obvious. 
In the first place it gave the 
Germans more scope for their 
pounding of “Southern 
England” with long-range 
missiles—though, of course, 
if the invasion had been 
checked they would have. 
gained greater opportunities 
still, In the second place, 
it curtailed the period of good 
weather for the campaign 
in 1944. Yet if we assume, 
as I have done, that the 





FOREGROUND) COMMEMORATING THE LANDING OF 
JUNE 6, 1944, AT “PORT WINSTON.” 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses some of the problems which had to be solved before the 
“D”-Day landing ofjthree years ago, which led to the liberation of Europe, could take place, and concludes that 
i show scenes in Normandy, taken recently, where 
derelict ships, sign-boards and memorials now bear witness to that great event. 


the right ones. Here we 


attack on a narrower frontage would have run a grave 
risk of failure, then it will appear that these disadvantages 
were secondary. There has been less consideration of the 
effect of the postponement of “ Anvil,” but this leads to 
some interesting speculation. Broadly speaking, it was the 
Americans who had desired that “* Anvil "’ should be carried 
out simultaneously with ‘* Overlord,” the Norman operation, 
while the British had not. There is no space here to go into 
their objections, but so far as I know these did not include 
a factor which, in the light of events, may have had con- 
siderable importance : the effect of simultaneous landings 
in Normandy and the south of France upon the enemy’s 
mind and the appreciation of our plans which would have 
been likely to result from this. I have used the word 
** speculation,” and do not pretend that this is anything 
more, but I consider that it is plausible and worth making. 

Field Marshal Lord Montgomery writes: ‘* Not only 
did the enemy appreciate (he uses this word in the technical 
military sense of “come to the conclusion”) that our 
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landings in the Cotentin peninsula were in- 
tended merely as a diversionary effort, which 
they could deal with easily, but the notion 
persisted that the whole operation was in itself 
a diversionary operation which was only the 
prelude to the main Allied invasion to be 
delivered in the Pas de Calais.”” The Allies had 
contributed powerfully to the creation of this 
impression by the disposition of their forces in 
England and by adroit use of their wireless for 
deception. Yet there is at least a fair probability that if 
“‘ Anvil” had been launched simultaneously with “‘ Overlord ”’ 
the enemy would have reasoned somewhat on the following 
lines : “‘ This looks like the complete design of the invasion— 
landing in Normandy to be followed by a thrust in the 
direction of Paris; landing in the south of France to be 
followed by a thrust up the Rhéne Valley. Perhaps we 
were wrong in our first appreciation that there would be a 
landing in the Pas de Calais. Let’s think it out a little 
longer. Are we being bluffed about the Pas de Calais? ”’ 
And if they had made a new appreciation there is again at 
least a probability that the heavy objections to the Pas 
de Calais from our point of view would have occurred to 
him. They might have realised the difficulty on the naval 
side of operating in those narrow waters in face of their great 
artillery concentration and the inadequacy of the exits 
inland from the beaches, generally overlooked by high cliffs. 
If they had, they might have committed part of the 
Fifteenth Army to the battle of the bridgehead. 

Here, then, there are for our consideration two debatable 
points about the invasion of North-West Europe: the 
decision to strengthen the assault and broaden its frontage 





RUSTING HULKS, WHICH PLAYED A GREAT PART IN THE ALLIED LANDING 

THREE YEARS AGO, NOW VISITED BY TOURISTS: A VIEW OF THE SHIPS 

SUNK AT ARROMANCHES TO FORM A BREAKWATER, TO CREATE SMOOTH 
WATER FOR THE LANDING-CRAFT, AS THEY ARE TO-DAY. 


in the south until August. The first is by 
far the more important, because the experts 
seem to be in agreement about its effect 
upon the prospect of success. It also cuts 
deeper into the whole question of the 
“Second Front.” Supposing that this had 
been opened at an earlier date, we cannot 
be sure that the operation would have been 
entrusted to the commanders who actually 
carried it out. But, according to my 
information, no one had hitherto raised the 
question of the frontage, and if the com- 
manders had been other than Eisenhower 
and Montgomery it may well be that they 
would have accepted it also. Even if they 
had not been inclined to do so, they might 
not have possessed the prestige or the 
personality required to have the plan 
amended. In that case there might have 
been a different story to tell. There are 
various other problems already known to 
us in connection with the invasion, while 
it can hardly be doubted that the official 
histories when published will reveal still 
others, but few are likely to be more 
~* essential than this. The whole fate of 
“ee the invasion may well have hung upon it. 

There is a disposition to assume that, 
given the Allied command of the sea and 
air, given the weapons and equipment of 
the American and British forces, the 
result was practically a foregone conclusion. 
I cannot believe that this was so ; on the 
contrary, I believe there is a good case 
to be made for the view that the defence of North-West 
Europe was by no means a hopeless task for the Germans, 
that they had the strength for it if they had used it to the 
greatest advantage, and that they were out-generalled as 
well as overwhelmed by force. The Allies left little un- 
done in the stages of planning, preparation and equipment 
to ensure success ; but at the same time there was a great 
battle to be won, the issue of which depended on the hand- 
ling of the naval forces and the convoys, the quality of the 
air forces, the leadership and mettle of the land forces. I 
take the opportunity afforded by the third anniversary of 
this event not merely to bring it back to mind but also to 
illustrate a point which modern historical conceptions tend to 
overlook. We are too apt to assume that military decisions 
are rendered inevitable by the strength and administrative 
capacity of the military machine and the economic and 
industrial background. These factors count to-day more 
than ever, but by themselves they do not suffice. Leaders 
and men—and fortune—still decide the final issue in war. 


q and the decision to postpone the landing 


TROOPS ON 
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THE -FRENCH RAILWAY STRIKE: 
M. RAMADIER WINS IN A WEEK-LONG STRUGGLE. 
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THE OPENING OF A WEEK-LONG RAILWAY STRIKE WHICH PARALYSED FRENCH RAIL 
TRANSPORT: THE DESERTED PLATFORMS AT PARIS’S GARE DE L’EST ON JUNE 6. yw 
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AND THE FR 
GOVERNMENT: LOCOMOTIVES, UNDER STEAM, STANDING IN THE BATIGNOLLES DEPOT, 
IN NORTH-WEST 
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A FRENCH MILITAR ONE OF THE 
\ COMMANDEERED BY £ GOVERNMENT DURING THE RAILWAY STRIKE, WITH 
WHERE PRIV TRANSPORT REAPED A GOLDEN HARVEST: CROWDS IN PARIS BESIEGING | | ITS PILOT AND PASSENGERS 

MOTOR-COACHES LEAVING FOR PROVINCIAL CENTRES. 
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HE struggle of 
M. Ramadier, 

the French Premier, 
to control inflation 
in France, by the 
policy of reducing 
prices and keeping 
wages as far as pos- 
sible to their present 
level, was much in- 
tensified by the rail- 
way strike which 
ended on June 12. 
On June 3, just as 
the bakery workers’ 
strike ended and 
with the petrol supply 
workers still out, the 
tension among ,rail- 
Way workers showed 
in sporadic strikes, 
mostly in the south- 
east system, and the 
following day all that 
area was at a stand- 
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oil. By June 6 the | OOS SS THE FRENCH RAILWAY STRIKE, 
. eo ’ ) £0 A POLICEMAN WHILE WAITING OUTSIDE THE BRITISH EMBASSY FOR A DECISION 
petrol workers’ strike 


was settled, but the 

railway strike was 

general, though, strictly speaking, unofficial; and with only mail and food trains running, strikes were also 
threatened in metal and building industries and public services. By June 7 and 8, the French Government 
were running emergency services by road and air, and the British Embassy were organising by all means the 
return of stranded tourists. On June 9, while the Government refused to negotiate with the railwaymen until 
the strike was called off, gas and electricity workers issued an ultimatum. June 10 was a day of deadlock, the 
unions appealing to the President to arbitrate and the President declining to intervene. On June 11 the unions 
were eager to end the deadlock, and the gas and electricity workers reached agreement. On June 12 the railway 
strike ended, with sacrifices on both sides; and on June 13, with M. Ramadier's victory apparently won, the 

municipal workers came out on a brief and rather half-hearted token strike. 
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ANOTHER FORM OF EMERGENCY TRANSPORT : TRUCKS, LORRIES AND 
BUSES MARSHALLED IN THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES, PARIS. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE, 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS AND 
PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 


ES BONE. 
Appointed a Companion 
of Honour ; until recently 
London editor of the 


MR. ‘ROBERTSON SCOTT. 
Appointed a Companion 
of Honour ; until recently 


Ww. B. CU 
Appointed 


editor of the COuntryman, 


(Mialitary), 
Manchester Guardian. 


"MR. RD. CROOK.  \ 


Created a Baron; has a 
long record of service to 
the Socialist movement. 
In 1946 he was honorary 
secretary to the Labour 
Party Parliamentary 
Association. 


reir al ate 


MR. F. MONTAGUE, MP. 


Created a Baron: 
(Lab.) for West Islington, 
1923-31, and since 1935. 
Parl. Secretary, Ministry 
of Transport, 1940-41, 
and Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, 1 1941-42. 
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which he founded in } 
1927. A life-long journa- } 19 


list 
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MR. LAURENCE OLIVIER. 
Created a Knight Bachelor ; *, and stage 
actor and co-director of the re) id Vic Theatre 
Company. Is to play Hamlet in a film 
version of the play, now under production. 














“PROFESSOR K. ABSOLON, 
Famous Czech archzologist, who celebra- t 
ted his seventieth birthday on June 16. 
Founder of the Anthropos Institute of 
Czechoslovakia; discoverer of the first 
a portrait sculpture known to 

} and a frequent contributor 
to The Illustrated London | News. 


SERORA PERON, WIFE OF THE ARGENTINE 
PRESIDENT, WITH GENERAL FRANCO IN MADRID. 


Dofia Eva Duarte de Perén, wife of the Argentine 

President, arrived in Madrid by air on June 8 to stay 

for a fortnight in Spain as General Franco’s guest. Our 

photograph s Sefiora Perén after a ceremony at 

which General Poanee decorated be with the order of 
the “Grand Cross of Isabel.” 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OTTAWA BY FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER (RIGMT) AND MR. MACKENZIE KING uo. 
The Governor-General of Canada, Field Marshal Lord Alexander, and Mr. Mackenzie King, who had just celebrated 
his twentieth year as Prime Minister, greeted Mr. Truman when he arrived in Ottawa on June 11 for a three-day 
Mr. Truman addressed a joint session of the Canadian 


_ promoted to Air 











the R.A.F. 


and authority on 


rural subjects 


1947 after serving for 
years as Director- 


i 1 
ee > of Equipment. hy 


Brother of Sir Muirhead 
Bone, the etcher, painter 
draughtsman 


ris 


+ 
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MR, WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT. 
Created a Knight Bachelor ; President of the Royal Society of Painters in 


WaterColours since 1 


On the staff of The IJllustrated London News, 


1903-07. Represented by works in museums in this country and overseas. 


State visit. 


re 


IN CANADA: PRESIDENT TRUMAN GREETED 


Houses of Parliament. 
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RAJA OF JODHPUR, 
Died on —~— 9, aged forty-three. 
Succeeded his brother in 1918 and was 
one of India’s most progressive rulers. 
Was the first Indian prince to become a 
skilled airman, and was appointed Air 
Commodore in the R.A.F. in 1939; was 
" Vice Marshal _in 1945. 


ace 





Famous French writer; received the 

honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 

at Oxford University on June 7. Began 

to write nearly sixty years ago and 

is a master of prose style. His works 

include novels, criticism, satirical 
a _writing, translations and and plays. 
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A in 1913. 


SOMA NUAUANSNLENERDANNAN ANAT 
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MR, ABE MITCHELL, 

Died recently, aged sixty. One of the 

catest golfers of his generation. 
Learnt golf with the Ashdown Forest 
Ciub. Reached the semi-final of the 
Amateur Championship in 1910 and the 
final in 1912. He turned professional 
Won the Irish 1929 
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M, FRANC Is MAURIAC. 
Ceiebrated French writer; received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
at Oxford University on June 3. His 
works include “* Asmodée ”’ fa play) ; 

“Les Chemins de la Mer”’; * on 
de Vipéres”’ ; “‘ Le Désert de l’'Amour”’ 
1 “Le Baiser au Lépreux.” 
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SIR A. F. RICHARDS. 

Created a Barons |} 

Governor and C.-in-C. of \ 

Nigeria since 1943. Has | 

had a distinguished career \ 
A 


on 


SIR R. L. "ROBINSON. 
Created a Baron ; Chair- 
man of the Forestry 
Commission since 1932, 
Was chairman of the 
British Empire Forestry 
Conference, South Africa 
in 1935. 3 
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in the Colonial Service. 
Created a G.C.M.G. in 
1 
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DR. HAROLD MALCOLM SARGENT. ‘ 
Created a Kni ow Bachelor ; Conductor-i 
Chief, Royal Choral Society, since 1928 
Official Conductor of the Hallé Orche: 

since 1939, Conductor of the Orchestral 
Classes, Royal College of Music, since 1923. 





ADMIRAL ‘SIR. “REGINALD BACO! 
Died on June 9, aged eighty-three. Chief 
\ of Staff in the land expedition to Benin 
\ City, 1897. Started the Royal Navy 
submarine service. Captain of H.M.S. 
Dreadnought during her first commission. 
Commanded the Dover Patrols, 1915-18. 

Author of books on naval subjects. 


oF 


von ee -saannnnnasnnaaeannnaeeinnaban een 
MRS. ARIAS, WINNER OF THE BRITISH 
WOMEN’S GOLF TITLE, WITH THE TROPHY. 

Mrs. Zaharias, thirty-two-year-old American golf 

champion from Texas, is also the first American to win 

the British Women’s Golf Championship. On June 12 

in the final of thirty-six holes at Gullane she beat Miss 
on, of Stanmore, by 5 and 4. As Miss Didrikson 
she was the Olympic hurdles champion. 
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ETON, WINDSOR, RADLEY AND OLYMPIA: 
FOUR IMPORTANT ROYAL OCCASIONS. 














THE ROYAL FAMILY AT ETON : THE KING AND QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES WITH THE HEAD MASTER 

AND THE PROVOST BEFORE LUPTON’S TOWER AS THE CAPTAIN OF THE OPPIDANS (P. C. G. STALKARTT) 

CALLS FOR THREE CHEERS; AND (RIGHT) THE KING WITH THE PROVOST (SIR HENRY MAR 
WALKING THROUGH THE RANKS OF ETON BOYS, FOLLOWED BY THE ROYAL LADIES. 











HIS MAJESTY -THE KING 
AFTER OPENING THE ROYAL 
TOURNAMENT ON JUNE 12: 
THE PARTY IN THE ROYAL 
BOX (L. TO R.) ARE 
VISCOUNTESS HAMBLEDEN, 

———, PRINCE MICHAEL 
OF KENT, PRINCESS ALEX- 
ANDRA OF KENT, THE 
QUEEN, MAJOR-GENERAL 
J. C.. 0. MARRIOTT, THE 
KING, PRINCESS MARGARET 
AND THE HON. MRS. PETER 

TOWNSEND. 


HIS year, al- 
though post-war 
austerity still tempers 
the glories of official 
functions, many im- 
portant events of the 
London season have 
been revived. The 
King, for instance, 
opened the Royal 
Tournament at Olym- 
pia on Thursday, 
June 12. He was ac- 
companied by the 
Queen, Princess Mar- 
garet and the two 
younger children of the 
Duchess of Kent. The 
Royal family’s visit to 
Eton on Sunday, 
June 15, to attend 
Chapel and view the 
quincentenary ex- 
hibition (which was 
illustrated in our 
issue of June 7), 
THE ROYAL COLONEL-IN-CHIEF RECEIVES THE COLOURS OF THE 2ND BATTALION, commemorated an PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT RADLEY COLLEGE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS: HER 
THE WELSH GUARDS, WHICH IS BEING DISBANDED: H.M. THE KING event which took ROYAL HIGHNESS WITH THE WARDEN (THE REV. J. C. VAUGHAN WILKES). 
AT THE PARADE IN THE GRAND QUADRANGLE, WINDSOR CASTLE. place 500 years ago—the SHE WALKED IN PROCESSION TO THE SCHOOL CHAPEL, 
visit which Henry VI. 
and Queen Margaret of Anjou paid to the Chapel, then in course of building. | Castle, and handed over their colours to the King, who is Colonel-in-Chief of the 
It is recorded in a contemporary drawing on view in the exhibition which the | Regiment.—H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth honoured the centenary celebrations at 
Royal party visited after the service.—On June 16 the 2nd Battalion of the Welsh | Radley College on June 9. In our issue of June 7 we published three pages of 
Guards, which is being disbanded, paraded in the Grand Quadrangle of Windsor drawings of Radley in connection with the centenary. 
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A COMMANDO RAID—WITH THE PUBLIC IN RINGSIDE SEATS 
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A RAID ON AN ENEMY-HELD COASTLINE: ROYAL MARINE COMMANDOS SCALING A FIRTY-FIVE-FEE?-HIG 


The first post-war Royal Tournament at Olympia opened on June 12 and will 
continue until June 28. The displays and events include many of the old favourites, 
such as the Royal Naval Field-Gun Competition; the Drill Display by the King's 
Squad, [Royal Marines ; and the physical training display by the Royal Air Force. 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN bg Gri? 


a 


There is, however, no historical display, but instead of the evolutions of other days, 
the thrust of pike and sword, the audience are shown how a typical Commando raid is 
carried out. The Commandos were formed early in 1940 and were originally recruited 
from Army personnel, but later became a joint Army-Royal Marines commitment 
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SEATS: A THRILLING DISPLAY AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT. 


BRYAN Dg GRINEAU, AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT, OLYMPIA. 
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EE?-HIGH “CLIFF,” USING ROPES LEFT BY THE LEADERS, WITH AMPHIBIOUS JEEPS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


days, and are now an entirely Royal Marines responsibility. At one end of the arena there cliff, taking ropes with them. They secure these at the cliff-top and the remainder, 

raid is is a representation of a cliff, with a bridge in the background, the objective in a silent who are fully equipped, follow, making use of the ropes (as depicted by our artist). 
ruited night-raid by a troop of Commandos. The raiding force enters in amphibious jeeps Heavy equipment is then hauled up and the party moves forward, sending back 
tment and the first wave of assault troops lands and the lightly-armed leaders climb the wounded and prisoners. The bridge is destroyed and the party returns safely. 
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HOW THE FAMOUS PURITY OF LONDON WATER IS MAINTAINED: 


susamnenannengati nce: 


TI‘HE purity of 
London water 
ranks with the 
partiality of British 
the excel- 
of English 
beef (when it 
was obtainable in 
sufficient - quantities 
to be assessed) and 
the supremacy of the 
Royal Navy as some- 
thing so much taken 
for granted that the 
average Britisher 
hardly appreciates 
its importance and 
value. But to insure 
that tap-water in the 
densely-populated 
Metropolitan area of 
540 square miles 
should be pure and 
wholesome is a task 
of great magnitude. 
Householders have 
been enjoined not to 
waste water, not 
because there is a 
shortage, but because 
the work of cleansing 
it is so gigantic. In 
our issue of April 5 
we gave a double- 
page of diagrammatic 
drawings by G. H. 
Davis illustrating the 
Metropolitan Water 
Board's process of 
purification for Lon- 
don water. We here 
amplify this with 
(Continued on right. 
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THE WATER IS PASSED THROUGH PRIMARY 


FOR A FILL-UP OF WAT THE PRINCIPLE 
DOWNWARDS THROUGH FINE SAND, 
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USE 


Continued.) 

actual photographs of 
the stages through 
which raw Thames 
water passes on its 
journey from the 
Laleham intake to 
the tap. It is rough- 
screened and metered 
before passing down 
an open channel to 
enter a suction 
basin beneath the 
engine-house at the 
Littleton pumping 
station, whence it is 
lifted into the Queen 
Mary Reservoir. It 
eventually flows to 
the Hampton and 
Kempton Park works 
and thence through 
the filter-beds, and 
is chlorinated 
and passed to the 
engine-house, whence 
it is pumped to con- 
sumers—a process 
which takes some 
two months. Slow 
sand-bed filtration is 
the only reliable puri- 
fication ; but as out- 
put is liable to be 
reduced by minute 
plant growths known 
as Algz, a double 
filtration system is 
used, and the water 
passes through rapid 
filters before entering | 
the slow sand ones. 
The Laboratory, j 
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\ HOw WATER IS TESTED FOR UNDESIRABLE BACTERIA: SAMPLES ARE INCUBATED} 
\ IN TEST-TUBES WHICH CONTAIN STERILE CULTURE MEDIA. \ 
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OF THE TESTS TO ESTIMATE POLLUTION WITH ORGANIC MATTER: TESTING } 
" 


WATER FOR AMMONIA BY DISTILLATION AND CONDENSATION, i 


formally opened in 1938, is a pioneer centre of investigation, and deals with more 
water tests and samples than any other single laboratory unit in the world. Samples 
are placed in test-tubes containing sterile culture media, then incubated at body 
temperature to detect undesirable bacteria; and water is tested for ammonia by 
distillation, and for correct chlorine content by the use of ortho-tolidine test solution, 
which forms a yellowish coloration with the chlorine. The colour is then checked against 
standard coloured discs by looking into the apparatus shown in our photograph. 
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CHLORINE CONTENT; THE YELLOWISH SHADE PRODUCED 


COLOUR TO ESTIMATE 
IS CHECKED AGAINST COLOUR DISCS. 


BY ORTHO-TOLIDINE TEST SOLUTION 
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PRIMAR ILTER HOUSE THE WATER HAS’ PASSED THROL 
TO REMOVE PARTICULATE MATTER BEFORE ADMISSION TO THE 
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WATER-TESTER AT WORK: IN ADDITION TO TESTS FOR 
CHARACTER OF THE WATER IS ASSESSED BY COLOUR AND TURBIDITY. 
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GOODWILL FLIGHT; SUPER-BOMBER AND UNUSUAL 


JUNE 


AIR PASSENGERS. 
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THE LARGEST BOMBING 


AIRCRAFT IN THE 
ONE HUNDRED OF 


WORLD: THE AMERICAN B. 36 THE BEWILDERING ARRAY OF INSTRUMENTS IN THE ENGINEER’S PANEL, DIRECTLY 
WHICH HAVE BEEN ORDERED BY THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCES. BEHIND THE CO-PILOT’S POSITION IN THE U.S. SUPER-BOMBER B. 36. 
The United States Army Air Forces recently announced that they had ordered from the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation one hundred B&. 36s, the largest bombing aircraft in the world, and that the first was 


SUPER-BOMBER, 


due for delivery in July, and that all deliveries would be completed by the middle of 1949. The aircraft 
have six engines and will be equipped with eight 56-in. wheels on two four-wheel trucks. They are to be 
assigned to the Eighth Air Force. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOODWILL AIR MISSION TO BRITAIN : 
THE NINE B. 29 SUPER-FORTS AS THEY 


AN AERIAL VIEW TAKEN 
STATION AT MARHAM, 


OVER PLYMOUTH. THEY 
, FOR A WEEK’S 


FLEW 
NORFOLK, ON JUNE < 
WELCOMED BY MARSHAL OF THE R 


FROM ONE OF 
NDED AT THE R.A.F. 
LANDED A vs THE FIRST PENGUINS TO BE FLOWN TO BRITAIN AFTER THEIR THREE-DAY 
VISIT TO THE R.A.F. AND WERE eget , a 
JOURN FROM THE 
LORD TEDDER AND OTHER HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS 


JOHANNESBURG Zoo: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT 
. LONDON AIRPORT BEFORE THEY 


LEFT FOR MANCHESTER, 


< ROYAL 
DUTCH 











A DEVICE WHICH MAKES SUPERSONIC SPEED TS POSSIBLE: THE “BUMP” IN THE 
WIND-TUNNEL (on WHICH ITS CO-DESIGNER 1S STANDING) AT THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. IT 18 STATED THAT CONTROLLED MEASURABLE SPEEDS OF 850 MILES 
AN HOUR CAN BE OBTAINED IN THIS TUNNEL. 


A FILM+STAR FOR THE 
PLAYED THE 


THE U.S. TO 


LONDON ZOO: ONE OF THE SEVERAL 
ME-PART OF “‘ THE YEARLING” BEFORE 
THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


FALLOW-DEER WHICH 
ITS AIR TRIP BY 
AT REGENT’S PARK, TO 
>» BY THE CHILDREN OF 


RVUUTE FROM 
WHICH IT HAS BEEN 
NEW YORK, 
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THE KING’S BIRTHDAY PARADE IN JERUSALEM: 


’ 


AND OTHER ITEMS OF NEWS FROM PALESTINE. 










URING the 
King’s Birthday 
Parade in Palestine 
the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Alan 
Cunningham, pre- 
sented awards, among 
the recipients being 
El Abed Salem El 
Beiri of Lydda, who 
received the Royal 
Humane Society's 
Bronze Medal. The 
occasion was marked 
by the granting of 
the King’s pardon to 
thirty-two Palestinian 
Jews, all of whom 
were serving terms of 
imprisonment for 
carrying arms.—Mem- 
bers of the United 
Nations Committee 

















































THE PRESENTATION OF AWARDS AT THE KING’S BIRTHDAY PARADE appointed to study 
IN PALESTINE: EL ABED SALEM EL BEIRI RECEIVING THE Roya. _ the Palestine question 


HUMANE SOCIETY'S BRONZE MEDAL FROM SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM. 4!rived at Lydda 
[Continued below. 
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THE KING’S BIRTHDAY PARADE IN JERUSALEM: ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS 
MARCHING PAST THE Y.M.C.A., H.Q. OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE, 
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AT LYDDA AIRPORT: MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
TO STUDY THE PALESTINE QUESTION ARRIVE IN PALESTINE. 






A TERRORIST ARSENAL DISCOVERED BY THE POLICE: A PALESTINE POLICE OFFICER 
EXAMINING THE EXPLOSIVES AND HAND-GRENADES HIDDEN IN A HOUSE IN JERUSALEM 
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RECIPIENTS OF THE KING’S PARDON ON THE OCCASION OF HIS MAJESTY’S OFFICIAL 
BIRTHDAY : FOUR YOUNG PALESTINIAN JEWS RELEASED FROM IMPRISONMENT, 


SHOWING THE ROPE WITH WHICH HE WAS BOUND: SERGEANT E. P. HACKETT (RIGHT) WITH 
CONSTABLE P. C. WARD, WHO WERE KIDNAPPED FROM A BATHING-POOL NEAR TEL AVIV. 
Continued.) ° 
Airport on June 14 and have made their headquarters at the Y.M.C.A. building in 
Jerusalem.—On June 9 two British Palestine police, Sergeant E. P. Hackett and Constable 
P. C. Ward, were kidnapped by armed Jews when bathing at a swimming-pool near Tel Aviv. 
F : At mid-day on the following day they were found, still wearing only bathing-trunks, walking 
WHERE TWO BRITISH PALESTINE POLICE CONSTABLES WERE HELD PRISONER BY TERRORISTS : along a road near the village of Kiriat Shaul, having escaped from their captors. They had been 
THE HOUSE AT KIRIAT SHAUL, WITH THE VICTIMS (IN BATHING-TRUNKS) SEEN LEFT. well-treated and were able to lead their rescuers to the house where they had been imprisoned. 
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A PICTORIAL MISCELLANY: U.S. FLOODS ; 
AND ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWS ITEMS. 











FLOODS IN SPRING: MISSISSIPPI FLOOD-WATER REACH- 
IN RICH FARM-LAND NEAR QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 
HAS BURST ITS BANKS. 


RECALLING ENGLAND'S FENLAND 
ING THE NECKS OF A PAIR OF MULES 
WHERE THE MISSISSIPPI 





THE SAGE AND THE SAINT: MR. BERNARD SHAW CON- AND 
TEMPLATING A NEW STATUE OF ST. JOAN, 
ERECTED IN HIS GARDEN, BE 


The statue of St. Joan which Mr. Shaw is seen considering has been AND 
recently placed in the garden of his home at Ayot St. Lawrence. It is 
the work of Mrs. Clare Winsten, and is described by the sculptor as 
* really inspired by the women during the war and...dedicated to them.” 


A NEW 


CONFINED To 
ABYSSINIA. IT IS 


WORKSHOP AT LUBECK: 
THE BRITISH MILITARY GOVERNMENT. 
Under the auspices of the British Military Government a course for German apprentices training as motor 


TRAINING TO BE MECHANICS IN A_ R.E.M.E. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


GERMAN BOYS 
A COURSE INSTITUTED 


mechanics has been inaugurated i) the R.E.M.E. workshops in the barracks at Labeck. This is the first English 
school for German apprentices in Liibeck, and the course is planned to last three-and-a-half years. 





GRACEFUL ARRIVAL 
RECENTLY A LESSER KUDU FROM KENYA. 
TANGANYIKA, 
ONLY 
ABOUT TWO-THIRDS THE HEIGHT 
OF THE GREATER KUDU. 








RESCUING THEIR HOUSEHOLD GOODS THROUGH THE ROOF 
FOR REMOVAL BY BARGE: TWO ILLINOIS FARMERS STANDING 
ON ALL THAT SHOWS OF THEIR FARM IN THE FLOODS. 


Our pictures (right and left), 
which so vividly recall the 
Fenland’s plight this spring, 
were taken near Quincy, Illinois, 
on the Mississippi River, south- 
zest of Chicago. Here the 
great river burst its banks and 

some 18, acres, 
Further down, below St. Louis, 
there are extensive floods and 
much of central Missouri is 

also threatened. 





CLAIMED BY RUSKIN AS THE WORLD’S BEST PICTURE: 
VITTORE CARPACCIO’S ‘“‘ TWO VENETIAN LADIES,” 


This picture by Vittore Carpaccio (c. 1450-1522) comes from the Museo 
Correr at Venice, and is at present at the Lausanne exhibition of 
Treasures of Venetian Art (April-July). It was very much admired 
by Ruskin, who claimed that it combined Holland’s realism, Venice’s 
fantasy, the austerity of Florence, and the naturalness of England. 


AT THE LONDON ZOO: 
THE SPECIES IS SAID TO 
KENYA, SOMALILAND 





A COLLISION WHICH WRECKED TWENTY TRUCKS, BLOCKED TWO LINES, A STATION AND 4A 
ROAD AND CAUSED ONE MINOR CASUALTY: THE CHERTSEY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CRASH. 
On the morning of June 15 an electric train for Waterloo was pulling out of the Chertsey sidings when the 


6.21 a.m. Basingstoke-Feltham goods train ran into the back. The first twenty trucks, mostly empty, were 
telescoped and some fell on the platforms. A fireman was slightly injured. 
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T ’s TRIALS; AND MATTERS MARITIME 
HE WORLD AFLOAT: BLUEBIRD II.’s . , 
~ 
ROOF 
\NDING = pm ° » a . 
phen AN ECHO OF THE MUMBLES LIFEBOAT DISASTER: THREE OF THE NEW CREW 
A FAMOUS YACHT WHICH IS TO BE SCUTTLED AT SEA: A VIEW ALONG THE DECK OF THE BEAVERG COU Ee INR SERECRARY CARROT AE OF Sees You sew ‘ROMS. 
WESTWARD, WHOSE MASTS AND RIGGING ARE NOW BEING DISMANTLED. tg harm im | of ~ oe ee of the Mumbles lifeboat recently visited Cowes to see their new 
3 4 e boat being built and to collect a temporary lifeboat. The Mumbles li a i il 23 
Under the will of her late owner, Mr. T. B. F. Davis, the famous yacht Westward is to be scuttled at sea and is now , an her crew of eight were coat tn <A pea to scivas the Benge yt my oon Eley 
lying in Dartmouth Harbour, where her masts and rigging are being dismantled by shipwrights from Dartmouth dockyard. 
It is expected that she will be sunk in 60 fathoms at Hurd Deep, fifty miles away. 
‘URE : 
1? 
Museo 
ion of 
imired 
enice’s A STORY OF ENDURANCE IN THE FACE OF DIFFICULTIES: THE END OF OPERATION “ SNOW WHITE” ;’ WITH ONE A TEST OF INITIATIVE: ROYAL MARINES MOORING ALONGSIDE 
gland. OF THE DOCKS BEING TOWED INTO PLYMOUTH ON COMPLETION OF A THRILLING VOYAGE. H.M.S. CHRYSANTHEMUM AFTER A CANOE VOYAGE FROM CHATHAM. 
The Admiralty recently announced that a story of endurance in the face of difficulties had ended with the arrival of three floating Three two-man canoes with Royal Marine crews recently left Chatham for a 
docks, two of which had been towed from India and one from Gibraltar. Known as operation “Snow White,” the towing was voyage down the [Medway and up the Thames to Blackfriars. The exercise 
supervised by Commander H. N. A. Richardson, who reported that the passage of the Suez Canal presented many problems, and was planned as a test of initiative, and our photograph shows some of the partici- 
after Malta the docks broke their tows in an easterly gale, and it was only when the weather improved that they could be reconnected. pants alongside the R.N.V.R. ship, H.M.S. Chrysanthemum, on completing the voyage. 
ES : ar Tas é 
42%. * eee 
et 2. 
HEAVING THE LEAD ON LAKE CONISTON: SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL TAKING SOUNDINGS THE FIRST JET-PROPELLED MOTOR-BOAT: SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELLS BLUEBIRD 
ND & IN PREPARATION FOR HIS RECORD ATTEMPT, WHICH HAS NOW BEEN POSTPONED. ON THE SLIPWAY BEFORE BEING LAUNCHED FOR TESTS AT LOW SPEED. 
RASH. Sir , d with Bluebird /].—the first jet- lled - de in the tanks and wind-tunnel. Although Bluebird /]. was due to leave for Portsmouth on June 14, 
ir’Malcolm Campbell’s attempt on the water speed record wi e first jet-prope motor: made in the I ; : 
en the Soat-—aidele aie take place on Lake Coniston, has been postponed. During trials on the lake it was Sir Malcolm Campbell expressed himself as being convinced the difficulties would be overcome, and that 


, were found that the boat snaked heavily at the higher speeds and that it will be necessary for further tests to be | he would be in a position to make a fresh attempt in a month’s time. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. = € |: 


WEEDS. 


LANTS in the wrong place ”’ is suggested as a definition of weeds by the old definition 

of dirt as “‘ matter in the wrong place.”” As a nation of gardeners we are familiar 

with the vitality and extraordinary power of reproduction possessed by weeds, attributes 

which often contrast all too clearly with those of the plants we are cultivating. In agri- 

culture the problem of weeds is even more pressing, and though the loss caused by weeds 
cannot be assessed, it is known to be enormous, 

Plants are cultivated for a variety of purposes: for the food they store in their seeds 
and roots; for their green leaves ; for their wood and fibres ; for chemicals which they 
manufacture, or for their beauty. Each type of crop has its own particular weeds. The 
annually-sown corn crops are accompanied by poppies, cornflowers and other annual weeds, 
while the permanent turf of lawns harbours plantain, daisy and other r crennials. A plant 
may be grown for some useful property and yet in other circumstances be classed as a 
weed. Even the dandelion, one of the most 
troublesome of weeds, has its uses, and a near 
relative has been cultivated during the war 
for the rubber which can be obtained from 
its milky juice. Perhaps one of the most 
striking examples of a plant normally useful 
which exceptionally can be a dangerous weed 
is afforded by the clovers in certain areas 
of the West Country. Here the pastures con- 
tain unusual quantities of molybdenum, and 
while grasses take up only a small amount 
of this element, the clovers have such an 
exceptional power of absorbing it that it 
becomes sufficiently concentrated in their 
leaves to be harmful to grazing animals. 
In these areas, therefore, a plant usually 
prized for its nutritive qualities becomes 
a source of real danger. 

The benefits to be derived from a 
garden are intangible, and since “an 
unweeded garden "’ possessed only by “ things 
rank and gross in nature” affords no 
pleasure, those who love their garden plants 
keep them free from weeds. In agriculture, 
however, a diffiezent yardstick applies. 
Returns must be measured by sound eco- 
nomic principles, and it may be found 
uneconomic to weed a crop if returns are 
low and labour costs high. In general, the 
more intense the system of cultivation, the 
greater the extra returns that will be ob- 
tained as a result of weeding. Weeds may 
be harmful in a variety of ways. Perhaps 
the most important of these is by entering 
into direct competition with crops among 
which they grow. Not only do the roots 
of the weeds absorb water and nutritive 
substances which would otherwise be available to the crop, but 
the presence of their roots curtails the freedom of growth of 
the roots of the crop. Wheat plants grown free from weeds 
have much greater root-systems than those in a normally weedy 
field, Competition is not confined to the soil, for the leaves of 
plants compete for light and air, and rank-growing weeds will 
smother crops as ivy smothers a tree. The ability to cast 
shade is of great advantage in the plant world as it frees the 
soil beneath from competitors. It is not confined to tall plants, 
for the success of such persistent lawn weeds as the daisy, 
plantain and dandelion is largely due to the rosette of leaves 
which, by pressing close to the soil, prevents the growth of 
grasses. The quality of a crop will be affected by its purity, 
and if the crop is used for grazing or as fodder, its quality 
will be reflected in the well-being of the stock raised on it, and 
in the quality of the animal products, whether they be meat, 
hide or hair. Weeds, therefore, have their effects throughout 
agriculture, and will even, by choking ditches, affect the 
drainage of the soil, or, by acting as hosts for crop diseases, 
become instrumental in their spread. 

Weeds may be controlled in several ways, the method chosen 
depending on the crop and the economic return that may be 
expected, The method capable of the most general application 
is simply clean cultivation. Land which is well prepared, and 
which is sown with good seed, should produce a reasonably pure 
crop, provided that neighbouring land is treated as consider- 
ately. If the crops are not sown annually, as in pastures, the 
quality of the turf can be improved by cultivation, such as 
drainage and harrowing. Hand-weeding is seldom economic, 
except in the intensive cultivation of a market garden, and, of 
course, in a private flower garden. It has been stated in recent 
years that the value of hoeing in preserving soil water by the 
creation of a “ dust-mulch”’ has been overrated. This does 
not mean that hoeing may be dispensed with, unless weeds 
are removed by some other means. 

The use of chemicals in the control of weeds is a subject 
which is being rapidly developed at the present time. The 
crudest use of chemical weed-killers prevents the growth of all 
plants more or less permanently. Obviously such a method can 
be used only where no crops are to be grown—the most familiar 
example is the use of sodium arsenite to sterilise garden paths. 

The principle underlying some lawn weed-killers is that the chemicals lodge on the 
broad, flat leaves of the weeds whereas the upright blades of the grasses remain unaffected. 
The most modern weed-killers are truly selective and are based on the different growth- 
reactions of plants to the same substance. Certain chemicals, known as growth-substances, 
or hormones, have striking effects on the growth of plants. Some will retard the growth 
or germination of certain plants but not of others. If a crop and its most prevalent 
weeds react differently, it may be possible to eliminate weeds practically completely. 

Another method of controlling the growth of weeds is to set one organism against 
another. This method, known as biological control, discovers the natural enemies of a weed 
and, by encouraging them, seeks to restrain the spread of the pest. Very often weeds become 
introduced into new countries where their natural checks are absent. The classical example 
of this method is the introduction of the prickly pear into Australia and the subsequent 
importation of a beetle which feeds on the succulent tissues of the cactus. A full biological 
investigation into the habits of all the organisms concerned should always precede biological 
control, lest the medicine prove worse than the disease it is designed to cure. « 

Better than the control of weeds once they have appeared is the prevention of their 
appearance. Clean farming can do much, but even more important is the. purity of the 
seed. Weed seeds are harvested with the grain, and though modern screening methods 
reduce the percentage of weeds, they cannot eliminate them altogether. It is by still 
further purifying seed, and by an increase in our knowledge of differential weed-killers 
that the purity and food-value of our crops will be improved. W. R. Puivipson. 








CREEPING BUTTERCUP, 


ILLUSTRATED 





A FIELD OF WHEAT UNIFORMLY INFESTED WITH CHARLOCK, ONE OF THE WILD RELATIVES 
OF THE CABBAGE WHICH ARE AMONG THE MOST TROUBLESOME WEEDS IN WHEAT FIELDS. 
This photograph shows a field of wheat overrun by charlock, Brassica Sinapistrum. Tréatment with 


very dilute dressings Of a differential weed-killer will! entirely prevent, 
growth of this and related weeds. 





A WEED COMMONLY FOUND ON WASTE GROUND: THE 

RANUNCULUS REPENS, 
PRODUCES LONG RUNNERS. 

The genus Ranunculus includes the ge onang whieh are 


found that troublesome garden weed 
buttercup which spreads by means of long runners. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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[NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
oS aC rome OS 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


4 ip boundaries of fiction are vague ; one might even say that it has none, that fancy 

shades off into fact through an indeterminate no-man’s-land. At any rate, there 
are doubtful cases ; this week offers two of them, extremely different in kind. “In the 
First Watch,’’ by William McFee (Faber; 12s. 6d.), is a re-creation of the author’s own 
experience. He appears in person as a young engineer, a spare-time novelist already 
planning to cut loose and settle in America. But that is net the point. The story he has 
to tell is not his own, nor yet in any sense a literal record ; its aim is “‘ to depict the general 
atmosphere of the life at sea in British tramps thirty years ago.” For this purpose, real 
characters and incidents have been used and altered with a free hand ; so one may take 
the result as fiction, with the plot left out. 

I found it no loss at all. With this writer, character and setting have always been 
more important than the framework of narrative ; here he takes his ease, and seems to 
be doing exactly what he likes best. The 
mood is frankly nostalgic. Those were the 
good old days of loyalty and subordination, 
of responsibility and pride in one’s job. 
There were no home comforts, yet the ship 
felt like home. And even the privations 
were blessings ; for if you get ‘‘ shore grub ”’ 
all the time, you do not appreciate it. 
But especially, a voyage in those days meant 
escape to another world. As yet the land 
could not pursue. Till wireless came and 
spoilt everything, tying every ship to the 
dock and flooding it with current events, 
there was peace at sea. 

A good life, but not romantic in the 
usual sense. There is no Lord Jim in these 
pages—in fact, the author does not believe 
in him. Queer things happen, certainly, and 
a novelist might well extract romance from 
the pretty German lad who signed on in 
Bremen, or the Turkish donkeyman who 
loved a girl in Glasgow., But if Mr. McFee 
were to pursue these trails—which he never 
does—you feel the outcome would be dis- 
appointing ; the very strange is not in his line. 
Whereas with Brown, Jones and Robinson, 
with all their ploys and their opinions and 
little ways, he is on solid ground and could 
write for ever, always amusingly. They are 
his own kind ; he knows the soil in which they 
grew, he enjoys their oddities and even their 
limitations. And he revels in the purely 
male, ship board atmosphere. There are a 
few women in the book. Little Brown, the 
conqueror, dwindles into a happy husband ; 
Captain Williams, the best of skippers, takes 
his wife and child on a voyage. Which is 
right and good—but how much better to get away from them ! 
Even the Captain, though uxorious, finds that voyage a trial. 
Mr. McFee’s women, to be sure, have no charm; but his 
picture of life at sea, of shore leaves up and down the Medi- 
terranean, of hard work and masculine good-fellowship, attracts 
all the more. And his style is excellent—natural and 
supple, with a pleasing laconic touch. 

“A Swarm of Bees,’’ by Marjorie Coryn (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), is another borderline case, but of a less 
happy type. The historical romance, the romantic history— 
you may call it fiction or may not. Here we are presented 
with all the Bonapartes. The central figure is Letizia, whom 
Napoleon eulogised with such warmth, in the somewhat 
fatuous, pretentious style that was all his own. ‘‘ A mother 
is a man’s whole education. She is superior to revolutions. . . . 
My mother was as beautiful as love. . She had a man’s 
head on a woman’s body. I owe my fortune to the 
manner in which she trained my youth.” And soon. She 
was, indeed, a woman of noble character and courage. But 
she had too many children too much implicated in huge 
events, and she herself, however staunch and upright, was 
much too passive in these events to dominate the scene, 
which, anyhow, is too vast. Though Napoleon gains his 
victories and rules his empire off-stage, while the fortunes of 
the rest, in their puppet kingdoms, are only glanced at, the 
material gets quite out of hand; it swamps the men and 
women, and leaves their drama half-unintelligible. And it does 
not make a real story—though here and there, as in the 
thwarted, supercilious figure of Lucien, the embittered prig, 
a story raises its head. The book is thoroughly well documented 
on the personal side: fact with an abundant garnish of 
sentiment. But it is in the nature of such things to inspire 
an imperfect confidence. And Letizia does not, after all, come 
out of it with great lustre. No one would describe Napoleon 
as well brought up, while the fraternal record of squabbles, 
sponging and inevitable ingratitude, though doubtless not her 
fault, says very little for ‘‘ their whole education.” 

In “‘ Smoke Across the Fells,’’ by Graham Sutton (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.), we return to fiction proper. It is still the Revolution 
era—1795. The scene is Cumberland, where young Dirck 
Fleming has just succeeded to the sheep-farm of Yottenfews— 
for his elder brother Benet is a lay preacher and a vagrant for conscience’s sake. Still, 
their father has left him Bigrigg, where the finest iron in the world could be mined. But old 
Nick Fleming grew damsons there, and his sons refuse to part with it. They loathe the new 
industries, Dirck because they steal his labour, Benet for the lives to which they condemn 
their own. But while Dirck, like all the Flemings, is a fanatic about sheep, his tremendous 
uncle, John Wilkinson, is iron-mad—and mad on the winning side. The fight for Bigrigg 
cannot be equal. And Dirck has increased the odds by marrying a wild young witch 
from Man. He struggles with all his might, but events overpower him. Yet a romantic 
melodrama such as this needs a happy ending—and there is one. 

Cumberland is the best part of this spirited yarn. In its fells, its dialect, its past we 
touch something real, passionately loved and rendered with minute accuracy. 

“ The Future is To-morrow,’’ by Robin Estridge (Peter Davies ; 8s. 6d.), falls on these 
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for all practical purposes, the 
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ie Creeping 


open-air adventures like sudden quiet, as though we had come in from a gale. Yet it 
might be called a war book, and actually contains a glimpse of the war at sea. But its real 
concern is personality—the reactions of a few people to the world and each other. Victor 


Frencham yearns for the past, and takes to drink because it has got away from him. 
Judith, his brother’s wife, tries to deal sincerely with the war-changed husband she cannot 
love, and the young sailor she prefers. Alex, an older woman, thrusts aside her own 
problems to help and sympathise. This is a first novel, and it does not add up to very 
much. But its pérception and delicacy and, in a quiet way, its breadth of view, are 
rather uncommon. K. Jonn. 
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MASTER WORKS OF CRYPTIC CULTURES: 
ANCIENT AMERICAN ART NOW ON EXHIBITION. 





























ee PRECIOUS FLOWER,” A TOTONAC GODDES Noy 

J ’ 3 ss W 
' IN ARCHAIC MEXICAN POTTERY, HER MOUTH } 
\ PAINTED WITH BLACK BITUMEN TO SIGNIFY \ 
"\ THAT SHE WAS A “ DIRT EATER.” wit 





\ 
ents, wi PERHAPS THE GOD WHOM THE LATER 
\\ . tr . \y 
S$ ASTRCS CALLED NACUIL ZOCHITL: AN nd ARCHAIC MEXICAN POTTERY FIGURINES, PERHAPS 2000 YEARS OLD: 
the \ ARCHAIC MEXICAN POTTERY FIGURE \ (RIGHT) A “ PRETTY-LADY ” FROM WESTERN MEXICO; (LEFT) FROM THE 
hese My FOUND IN VERA CRUZ, " 


























INE and characteristic examples of ancient Southern and Central American art 
are rarely found in priyate collections, and an exhibition such as that now 
staged at the Berkeley Galleries, 20, Davies Street, W.1 (June 17-August 31), is 
the first since that sponsored by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1920. This 
exhibition, from which we illustrate a few examples on this page, comprises between 
three and four hundred items and is divided into two parts. First is the Central 
Amefican section, with Mexican examples from archaic to Aztec times; Mayan 
items from Guatemala and El Salvador; and some exhibits from Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panama. Southern American art is shown in a wide range of objects 


from Colombia and Peru, in gold, pottery, textiles and some silver and stone. 
[Continued below. 





ey 


(RIGHT.) 

A WESTERN 
MEXICAN GOD- 
DESS IN TARAS- 
CAN POTTERY: 
A FINE AND UN- 
USUALLY LARGE 
FIGURE, WITH 
DETAILS PAINTED 

IN RED AND 

BLACK. 
(15 INS. HIGH.) 


(LEFT.) PERHAPS 
THE SUN GOD: 
A MAGNIFICENT 
ZAPOTEC POTTERY 
URN FROM THE 
VALLEY OF 
OAXACA, THE 
HEAD-DRESS 
REPRESENTS 
QUETZAL 
FEATHERS, AND 
THE IMAGE WAS 
PROBABLY A 
TOMB GUARDIAN. 
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wi THE REAL GOLD OF FABLED EL DORADO: ‘w } 

GOLD-WORK FROM THE PEOPLES OF COLOMBIA, | } 

CONFEDERATED AT THE TIME OF THE 
SPANISH CONQUEST. — yh 
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ne \” A MEXICAN HAIRLESS DOG IN FUNERARY 

oa \ POTTERY -FROM COLIMA. THESE DOGS 

S, \ WERE FATTENED FOR THE TABLE AND 

er ' WERE A FAVOURITE AZTEC DELICACY. a 





\ PERHAPS COMMEMORATING SOME FANTASTIC 


\ LEGEND: A CHIMU POT, SHOWING A HUMAN \ 
\ RIDER ON A GIANT MACAW. PERUVIAN AND 
iy OF ABOUT THE XIVTH CENTURY. A.D, oa 
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Continued.) 

(top, right) is particularly interesting. 
Her mouth is painted with a flower 
pattern of black bitumen to show that, 
as goddess of sensual pleasure, she was 
the “dirt eater’’ who took away the 
evil emotions of mankind. This use of 
black bitumen as paint was the first 
practical use made cf the great oil deposits 
of Vera Cruz. In the Valley of Mexico 
rubber was used instead. The grey 
pottery urn (centre, left) is of the type 
placed in niches at the entrance to tombs. 
In the centre of the page appear a number 
of gold ornaments from Colombia, where 
the Chibcha and Quimbaya peoples used 


> Continued.) 
n Forewords to the catalogue (on ‘* Mexico 
k and Central America,’’ by Irwin Bullock, 
and on “ The Incas of Peru,” by Dr. 
G. H. S. Bushnell) set the historical 
background for these products of cultures 
at once fascinating and cryptic to Euro- 
pean eyes. Some interesting comments 
on the items we illustrate have been 
made by Mr. C. A. Burland, F.R.A.I. In 
the case of the pottery figure (top, left) 
the head-dress represents feather-work, 
with the exception of the spotted band, 
e which indicates cotton. The cotton plant 
has been cultivated in Vera Cruz from 
e ancient times, and its presence on this 
it figure suggests the identification with a variety of techniques, including repoussé, 
il the god later known as Macuil Xochitl. filigree and hollow-casting by cire-perdue 
r Of the three figurines (top, centre) the \ } process. Tarascan figures, of which the 
Le two females were very probably fertility \ Geren goddess (centre, right) and the hairless 
t goddesses, and the “ pretty-lady "’ example — sume puppy are examples, are characterised 
a illustrates the delicate modelling and \ A SEA LION (LEFT) AND HORNED TOAD (RIGHT) PORTRAYED IN LIVELY MOCHICA by their blend of caricature and good 
y coquettish coiffure typical of these figures. POTS FROM PERU: THE STIRRUP LOOP HANDLE IS CHARACTERISTIC AND REDUCED humour. The three Peruvian pots shown 
A EVAPORATION IN THE DRY CLIMATE. are typical of the grotesque charm of 


The goddess with the painted mouth 
[Continued opposite. Peruvian ceramic art. 
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FRENCH 17TH-CENTURY ART: A LOAN EXHIBITION OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


“PASTORAL LANDSCAPE”; BY CLAUDE LE LORRAIN (GELEE) (1600-1682). A FINE — tae 
EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST'S NOBLE AND ROMANTIC VISION. LENT BY THE EARL OF a si pet pete eos 
LEICESTER. THE FINDING OF MOSES”’; BY FRANGOIS PERRIER (LE BOURGUIGNON) (1590-1650). 
A CLASSICAL RENDERING OF THE BIBLICAL STORY SET IN A POETIC LANDSCAPE. 
LENT BY EARL SPENCER. 


“THE HOLY FAMILY”; by SE&BASTIEN BOURDON (1616-1671), THE CALVINIST FRENCH 
ARTIST WHO WAS COURT PAINTER TO CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN FROM 1652 TILL HER 
ABDICATION. LENT BY SIR KENNETH CLARK, ““TANCRED AND ERMINIA”; BY NICOLAS POUSSIN (1594-1665). AN IMPRESSIVE GROUP 
ILLUSTRATING THE DIGNIFIED CLASSIC MANNER OF THIS GREAT PAINTER. LENT BY THE 
BARBER INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


“THE QUARREL”; BY VALENTIN (JEAN DE BOULLONGNE OR MOSES THE BOULLONGNE) “THE ARREST OF ST, PETER’; BY GEORGES DU MESNIL DE LA TOUR (1593-1652), 
(c. 1591 - 1634). A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF HIS VIVID REPRESENTATIONS OF TAVERN AND A PAINTER OF THE LORRAINE SCHOOL, CELEBRATED FOR THE DRAMATIC LIGHTING 
BOHEMIAN LIFE. LENT BY VISCOUNT LOWTHER, EFFECTS OF HIS PICTURES. LENT BY WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES. 


The Loan Exhibition of French Seventeenth-Century Art organised by the Wildenstein Mr. Anthony Blunt, Assistant Director Courtauld Institute and Keeper of the King’s 
Galleries in aid of the Merchant Navy Comforts Service is of exceptional interest. Pictures, and the quality of the exhibits is uniformly high. They also include 
H.E. the French Ambassador arranged to open it on Friday, June 20, and it will examples of the work of several artists who are not well represented in galleries in 
continue until July 31. The pictures of view include works from a number of this country, such as Valentin (Jean de Boullongne), a painter who worked in Rome 
famous private collections which have never before been publicly exhibited. They and painted historical and classical scenes, but is chiefly famous for his lively portrayal 
were selected by a committee which included Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of the of life in taverns, among soldiers, musicians, gamblers and Bohemians; Georges du 
National Gallery, Professor Bodkin, Director of the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, and Mesnil de la Tour, notable for his dramatic lighting effects, and Frangois Perrier. 
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NOTABLE WORKS BY GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS: ON VIEW IN LONDON. 


eM: >: itm ea . 
““ GAMESTERS ”; BY MATHIEU 
BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF ONE OF THE 
FAMOUS BROTHERS WHO ALL BECAME ACADEMICIANS IN 
1648, LENT BY THE BARBER INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 





LE NAIN (1607-1677), A “* CONCERT’; BY ANTOINE LE NAIN (1588-1648). ANTOINE 
WAS THE ELDEST OF THE LE NAIN BROTHERS, AND 
IS BELIEVED TO HAVE WORKED CONJOINTLY WITH LOUIS, 
THE SECOND BROTHER, LENT BY THE DUKE OF CERVINARA. 


“ PORTRAIT OF A MAN’; BY NICOLAS DE LARGILLIE£RE 
(1656-1746), A PORTRAIT PAINTER WHO VISITED 
ENGLAND AND WORKED UNDER LELY IN THE ROYAL “HENRIETTE, DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS”; BY PIERRE 
PALACES. LENT BY THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES. MIGNARD (1610-1695). A PORTRAIT OF “ MINETTE,” 
: -- THE SISTER OF KING CHARLES II., BY THE PAINTER 
OF COURT BEAUTIES. LENT BY EARL SPENCER. 


‘* PORTRAIT OF AN ARCHITECT”; BY SEBASTIEN 
BOURDON (1616-1671). HE WAS ONE OF THE 
ARTISTS WHO IN 1648 FOUNDED THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. LENT BY THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 








“CHARITY ’; BY JACQUES BLANCHARD (1600-1638), “THE TEMPLE OF DIANA"; BY EUSTACHE LE SUEUR “THE VIRGIN AND CHILD”; BY SIMON VOUET (1590-1649) 
CALLED ‘“‘ THE FRENCH TITIAN,” LENT BY VISCOUNT (1616-1655), WHO HAS ON OCCASION BEEN STYLED “ THE THIS PAINTER WORKED IN CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITALY 
LEE OF FAREHAM. THERE IS ANOTHER “ CHARITY” FRENCH RAPHAEL,” AND WAS FAMOUS AS A DECORATIVE BEFORE LOUIS XIII. RECALLED HIM TO FRANCE AS 

BY BLANCHARD IN THE LOUVRE, PAINTER, LENT BY MESSRS. COLNAGHI AND CO. COURT PAINTER, LENT BY MESSRS. MATHIESON, LTD, 


The Loan Exhibition of French Seventeenth-Century Painters at the Wildenstein in 1611, and painted a portrait from memory of the Sultan, whom he had seen onl 
Galleries includes pictures by the Le Nain brothers, that remarkable trio who ‘so once! He worked in Italy and enjoyed the patronage of Pope Urban VIII poh 
admirably represent the soul of the French countrypeople in their delightful scenes of became Prince of the Academy of St. Luke. He was recalled by Louis XIII. to 
rustic life, of child musicians and of young boys and girls. Simon Vouet, Who is become principal Court painter. Most of the artists of the succeeding generation such 
represented By a very beautiful Virgin and Child, is not only an important painter, as Le Sueur, P. Mignard and Dufresnoy, passed through his studio, and his influence 
but had a remarkable .life. He went to Constantinople with the French Ambassador on French painting was very considerable. F 
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PRESENTED AT COURT. 


VERYONE felt it to be right and proper when the second act curtain of 
the luckless “ Angel ’’—-suddenly withdrawn after a week at the Strand—rose 
upon a Victorian magistrate’s court. The London stage had been without a trial 
scene—classics apart—for some months: now Mary Hayley Bell had restored the 
full apparatus of the Law. From the magistrates’ court we passed to Salisbury 
Assizes, where Valentine North (stage name for Constance Kent) faced a charge of murder. 
In effect, ‘“ Angel,” a melodrama of the ’sixties 
in the Wilkie Collins mode, was an illustrated 
edition of a famous case in which Joyce Redman 
agonised with skill. The odd thing was that the 
play proved much less tractable in its second 
half—the Famous Trial section—than during the 
domestic scenes in the unhappy North household. 
This was curious, because a stage trial has always 
been regarded as impregnable. A piece may falter 
elsewhere. No matter: bring on judge and counsel, 
dock and jury-box, and all’s well. Parade the wit- 
nesses ; spin the speeches. Peacocks’ feathers and 
Locke’s “‘ Macbeth” music bring ill-luck; a trial 
scene brings fortune. These are superstitions of the 
stage. Even so, in “ Angel” the moody Valentine 
(or Constance) was far more of a personage in her 
country home—where she had to cope with a father 
of the Moulton-Barrett school—than she was later 
as a prisoner at the bar. 

A theatrically sound trial scene is not easy to write. 
The temptations are obvious : chain of witnesses, clash 
of dpposing counsel, flourish of gown-and-wig, pomp 
of legal ritual. But in practice that procession of 
witnesses can pall, especially when the dramatist has 
not sieved his dialogue and has been too eager for 
the easy (and jarring) laughter in court. To save his 
trial scene from waning into another kind of trial, he 
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must write with economy, discipline his witnesses, i133. tHe MEN ADDRESSING THE BATHERS ON THE PLAGE AT EAUVILLE: ©“ MUCH 
AS WE LONG TO JOIN THE FAIR, IT'S NOT THE THING TO DO. MORE MODESTLY DRESSED, 
WE TAKE THE AIR, AND WE SHYLY ADMIRE THE VIEW.” 


The bride, the elopement, the croquet lawn, the bustles and blazers, the disapproving 

father exercising his strict vigilance over his large Victorian household—nothing is missing 

in “‘ Bless the Bride.” The audience is pleasantly and soothingly taken back to a world 
which, though not long past, has little in common with the bustle of 1947. 


time his dramatic thrusts, and keep the audience 
on edge until the final verdict. 

Certain stage trials are proof against the years. 

In these days ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ is, I sup- 

pose, one of the most-maligned of Shakespearean 

plays. It has become a kick-about ; to follow fashion 

we must groan at any hint of revival. Norman Marshall 
has reminded us in his book “‘ The Other Theatre ”’ that 
Terence Gray, during his capricious reign at the Festival 
in Cambridge, deliberately expressed weariness with 
“The Merchant ”’: ‘‘ When Portia embarked upon ‘ The 
quality of mercy ’ speech the entire court relapsed into 
attitudes of abject boredom, and the judge whiled away 
the time by playing with a yo-yo, a toy which happened 
to be in vogue at the moment. The speech itself was 
deliberately delivered in a listless tone of voice, as if the 
actress was repeating it for the thousandth time.’”’ Komi- 
sarjevsky, at Stratford-upon-Avon a few years later, 
also decided that the scene needed fantastication and 
extraneous fooling, a decision that sorely damped down 
Randle Ayrton’s vigorous Shylock. This type of production 
can only exasperate. Some scenes in ‘“‘ The Merchant ” 
are badly dulled—the comedy of the Gobbos, for example, 
and the business of the caskets—but custom cannot blunt 
Portia’s “‘ Tarry a little; there is something else.’’ No 
doubt the procedure of that “‘ strict court of Venice ’’ was 
remarkably lax. Shakespeare was not concerned with 
veracity : he was stabbing home the drama, and the blade 
is keen after three-and-a-half centuries. Stratford will 
revive ‘“‘ The Merchant’ next month. Michael Benthall, 
its latest producer, was responsible during the spring for 
another stage trial, far less-known, that of Vittoria in 
Webster's ‘‘ The White Devil.” Thanks to the passion of 
Margaret Rawlings, it still sparks and glows in the mind. 

We have seen the fourth wall lifted from courts of every 
type. I can remember murder charges innumerable (British 
and American), divorce courts, libel actions, breach-of- 
promise hearings, inquests, courts-martial, even an ex- 
amination in bankruptcy (Monckton Hoffe’s ‘‘ Many 
Waters’). There is an “ expressionist ’’ trial in ‘ The 
Adding Machine.” We have attended the High Court of 
Justice in a capital of south-eastern Europe, the High 
Court of Justiciary in mid-Victorian Edinburgh, the Old 
Bailey in London, a courthouse in the Middle West. 
We have been empanelled on dozens of juries. 

“ A stage trial cannot fail.” Certainly these scenes 
have saved some plays of unequal merit that might other- 
wise have been lost : ‘‘ The Ware Case,” for example, by 
Sir Squire Bancroft’s son, and the divorce drama of “A 
Butterfly on the Wheel.” Other plays have been forgotten 
in spite of their trials. Who now remembers ‘“ Come 
With Me,” “ Potiphar’s Wife,” ‘“‘The Silent Witness,” 
“ The Rest is Silence” ? One set firmly in stage chronicle 
is Bayard Veiller’s melodrama of twenty years ago, “ The 
Trial of Mary Dugan,” which was the first piece to keep 
us in court through the evening. The entire action passed 
in Part 31 of the Supreme Court, State of New York, 
and the curtain did not fall between the acts. “ Mary 
Dugan " was the pattern for other, and lesser, full-length 
trial plays, such as ‘‘ The Night of January 16th,” with a 
jury chosen from members of the audience, and more 
recently, “ Pick-up Girl,” staged in an American juvenile 
court. An English example was Edward Wooll’s “ Libel.” And there was a long coroner’s 
court play, “ Inquest,” the first production at—of all theatres—the Windmill. 

Relatively few of our major dramatists have done much with the trial scene. Gals- 
worthy was an exception. We recall the trial of Jones in a London police court for the 
theft of a silver box; John Builder’s prosecution in “A Family Man"; and the foggy 
October afternoon when William Falder, of “ Justice,” went to penal servitude. Shaw 
offers the trial of Joan, the court-martial of ‘‘ The Devil's Disciple,” and the Sheriff’s Court 
of “ Blanco Posnet.” But, over here, our trial-play dramatists have been usually the 
lesser men—often barristers who begin with an advantage. 

When all is said, I think of three court scenes above the rest—one, the trial of Antonio 
before the Doge; another, that trial when, ‘summoned by a stern subpoena,” Edwin’s 
sued by Angelina ; and, third, the trial in “ Alice in Wonderland,” among the few “ Alice” 
scenes which come easily to the stage. (‘‘If there ’s no meaning in it,’ said the King, 
‘that saves a world of trouble, you know, as we needn't try to find any.’”’) During the 
first minutes of “ Angel,” Joyce Redman looks strangely like a tortured Alice ; there could 
be, alas, no Wonderland for this much-tried (and now vanished) Valentine.—J. C. Trewin. 
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A COCHRAN SHOW AT THE ADELPHI; “‘ BLESS THE BRIDE,” BY A. P. HERBERT AND VIVIAN 





“THE WORLD SHALL BE YOUR OYSTER"’—MR. AND MRS, ARNOLD HOLT, HARRY 
SOAMES AND THE FAMILY DOCTOR TOAST THE SLEEPING EDWARD ON HIS FIRST 
BIRTHDAY IN I919: A SCENE FROM “ EDWARD, MY SON,” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE SHOWING (L. TO R.) HARRY SOAMES (RICHARD CALDICOT); EVELYN HOLT 
(PEGGY ASHCROFT) ; ARNOLD HOLT (ROBERT MORLEY) ; DR. PARKER (JOHN ROBINSON), 





“1 AM SO PROUD OF HIM”—SIR ARNOLD HOLT (RIGHT) RETURNS TO HIS 
MAYFAIR HOME FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWARD'S COMMANDING OFFICER 
AFTER EDWARD, A PILOT IN THE R.A.F., HAS BEEN KILLED, 
Edward, the chief character in “‘ Edward, My Son,” at His Majesty’s, is never 
seen by the audience, but they follow his career from his birth at Brighton 
to his death as a pilot in the R.A.F. Robert Morley, who is part-author 
with Noel Langley, plays Edward’s father, a rogue who stops at nothing to 
further his son’s interests. Peggy Ashcroft takes the part of his disillusioned 
wife who turns to drink for comfort. 

; 
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MAN AND SOME OF THE SUPERMEN. 


j hs may have been noted that there is growing up in America a school of thought which 

delves deeply and sometimes daringly into the philosophy—perhaps one should use 
the plural—of current political thought. Several of their books have appeared in this 
country of late and now we are presented with Eric Russell Bentley’s ‘‘ The Cult of the 
Superman ”’ (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.). It analyses and dissects what Mr. Bentley calls 
Heroic Vitalism, that aspect of heroism to be found in Carlyle and Nietzsche. I can best 
define its aim by quoting from the Foreword to 
the American edition which appeared some three 
years ago. Says the author: 


The present book has the rather different purpose of dis- 
cussing the advocacy of hero-worship by modern writers who 
dislike democracy. It divides into five parts. The first two 
are devoted to Thomas Carlyle and Friedrich Nietzsche 
respectively. From a somewhat intimate study of the greatest 
English and the greatest German preacher of heroism, we 
turn in the third and fourth parts to a more general treatment 
of several similar artists ; that is, artists who were confronted 
with similar problems and who met these problems in a 
substantially similar way. Richard Wagner is nowadays the 
most talked-of of esthetic hero-worshippers, and to bring out 
both by contrast and parallelism the nature of Wagnerism, 
Part Three treats together Wagner and Bernard Shaw, the 
perfect Wagnerite ; the chapter on Shaw is also an excursion 
in which the alternative to anti-democratic hero-worship is 
discussed in preparation for Part Five. Part Four consists 
of chapters on the most outstanding literary hero-worshippers 
of the twentieth century : Spengler, Stefan George and D. H. 
Lawrence. Part Five is at once a summing-up and an appraisal. 


Needless to say, both Hitler and Mussolini figure 
frequently. It is very profound and not everybody 
will agree with all of Mr. Bentley’s arguments. Yet 
he strives to see both sides of the case while, in the 
end, reaching the conclusion that the struggle to-day 
is not between democracy and aristocracy, but 
between democracy and barbarism. 

According to Mr. Bentley, one of the few people who 
claimed to have an intimate knowledge of Carlyle’s 
married life was Frank Harris, “‘ a literary adventurer 
whose autobiography is the most scurrilous book ever 

written by a serious man of letters about himself.’” That 
autobiography filled four big volumes and was for private 
publication only. Now an abridged version makes its 
appearance, ‘Frank Harris : His Life and Adventures ”’ 

(Richards Press; 25s.). It is interesting to follow Mr. 

Bentley’s dissertation with a reading of Harris, if only 

because he tells of Carlyle, Wagner and Bernard Shaw— 

advocates of what the American calls Heroic Vitalism. 

Quite apart from that, it is an amazing book. At first 

one feels it might well have been entitled ‘‘ Forever 

Frank ’’: amorous adventures play a persistent part in 

the writer’s life. But there is vastly more than that in 

its pages. Wherever he went—and Harris travelled 
extensively—he met people worth meeting. ‘‘ This year 
in Paris was made memorable to me also by meeting 

Turgeniev ” ; ‘‘ I went one Sunday morning and called 

upon my hero, Thomas Carlyle, in Chelsea’’; “‘ It was 

Alfred Tennyson . . . who introduced me to Carlo 

Pelligrini”’ ; “‘ It was a cold, windy day that I went up 

to Haverstock Hill to call upon Dr. Karl Marx” ; “‘ I never 

met anyone in my life whose personal appearance 
disappointed me more than Ruskin’s”; ‘“ Meredith 
advised me to read English prose’’; ‘‘ Before dinner 

Froude introduced me to Mr. Chennery, the editor of 

The Times”—such phrases become commonplace to 

well-nigh every one of the 550 pages. An adventurer 
Harris certainly was, judged by his own story; the 
scurrility to which Mr. Bentley refers must have been 
toned down in the editing of this abridged version now 
presented to the general public. 

Miss Alice Marble’s reminiscences, ‘‘ The Road to Wim- 
bledon ’’ (W. H. Allen; 8s. 6d.), are of an entirely different 
genre. Beyond stressing the need for hard work they give 
no hint to aspirants to the Centre Court. But they do 
present a young woman who has fought for success, for 
health, and in the game of life generally. The memory of 
her collapse in Paris when a member of the Wightman Cup 
team may still be fresh in the minds of tennis enthusiasts. 
The doctor’s verdict was tuberculosis ; she would never play 
tennis again. She fought that evil—and triumphed, winning 
back to be U.S. champion. Another battle loomed ahead. 
During the war she met a man she hoped to marry. He was 
killed in a flight over Germany. So in the end she writes : 
“TI. . . have had to learn through hard work, patience and 
faith just a bit of the way toovercome defeat. . . .””. There 
is something clean and stimulating in this simple life-story. 

Heroism is the keynote of “P.Q. 17,’’ by Godfrey 
Winn (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.), the story of a convoy 
to Russia of thirty-six ships of which only eleven 
reached port. Winn was on board cne. He does 
more than tell of their adventures during this ‘‘ worst 
voyage in the world,” as a Member of the House of 
Lords described it: he shows us the individual men and 
their reactions, and he drives home in unobtrusive but 
telling manner the enigma of our Russian allies. They 
treated these heroes of the convoy almost like criminals ; 
they refused to believe that thirty-six ships ever set out ; the Russian Admiral commanding 
the White Sea, when receiving an account of the voyage from one of the captains, curtly 
told him, ‘‘ You should provide better means of protection. There should be fighter cover 
the whole way.’’ Winn also gives a graphic account of his battle with the First Lord 
when he seeks to publish the story on his return. He lost. This is a book long to 
remember. It is about men: perhaps they come under the heading of supermen. 

Margaret Goldsmith also has something to say about supermen in her book, “ The 
Road to Penicillin ’’ (Lindsay Drummond ; tos. 6d.). Hers are scientists, from Paracelsus 
who, “ with the insight of genius . . . laid the corner-stone of chemotherapy ” to Fleming 
and Florey. She follows the systematic treatment of disease by chemical agencies step 
by step, giving illuminating sketches of discoveries and applications. We see Leeuwen- 
hoek discovering protozoa and bacteria—his “ little animals ""—and read of Liebig’s 
quarrel with Pasteur. The coal-tar products of Perkins were a step on the road to 
some of the most famous chemotherapeutic products of the twentieth century, and we 
learn how Ehrlich first pointed to the necessity of combining the efforts of biologists and 
synthetic organic chemists to establish chemotherapy as a science. W. R. CALVERT. 
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“The Silver Wraith has an indefinable 
something about it —a delicacy of 
behaviour which escapes definition 
in written words. It is a car for 


the connoisseur in cars.’’ The Autocar. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Cat in Lhe Wild 
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Always with us... 


The men of these islands have struggled with the 
sea too long to forget the lure of canvas or the 
love of well-found craft. These traditional 
pleasures are always with us because they’re always 
ood . . . . whether it’s sailing we think of or that 
added pleasure which comes from saying .... 


Players please & 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM OR MILD - PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
[Ncc 648c] 











For Town and Country 


This fur felt hat weighs only 24 ozs. (approx.) and is obtainable 
in brown, grey or green. The hogskin gloves illustrated are 
universal favourites of long standing. There is an excellent range 


of both hats and ‘gloves at 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW] 
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Possibly my sufferings caused by 
those ham-handed slip-fielders have 
deranged my senses,” said the fast 
bowler, “‘ but I could have sworn I saw 
a ‘Viyella’ shirt floating gracefully 
just above your head.” 

“ A mirage,”’ said Mid-off. “ It’s the 
sun. Association of ideas, in your dis- 
tressingly over-heated condition, makes 
you pine for a ‘ Viyella’ shirt. You 
know — cool when it’s hot, warm when 
it’s not.” 

“There may be something in what 
you say.” 

“I’m sure of it: I myself was 
recently startled by seeing a pair of 
* Viyella ’ socks dancing alluringly near 
fine leg. Association of ideas again : 
my feet are killing me, I long for the 
comfort of ‘ Viyella’ socks. Result — 
a mirage.” 

“ Man in! ”’ said the umpire. 

“* Kindly hand me that ball,” said 


THE 


the fast bowler, rolling up his sleeves 
anew, “and I will do what I can, 
under grave handicap. 

My analysis will improve when 
* Viyella ’ shirts return.” 

“* And for my part,” said Mid-off, “ I 
will continue to save runs to the utmost 
of my ability, whilst reflecting that I 
could do it a great deal better with 
* Viyella ’ socks upon my busy feet.” 





Keep a warm welcome for 
‘Viyella’ when it comes 
back to brighten your 
wardrobe. 
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Made in Cambridge, 
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centre of scientific 


research and development, Pye receivers are 


outstanding in 


value for money. They have brilliancy and depth 


of tone, are easy to operate and always reliable. 


These Pye AC, 


appearance, 


DC/AC, battery and portable 


performance and 





models are your guarantee of many years of 


efficient service. 
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GAME FOR 
ANY STRAIN 


PATON: 


Shoe & Boot 


LACES 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


WM. PATON LTD. 
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FRESH AIR — nature’s own 


| cure for many ills—frequently 


prescribed by doctors, yet 
unattainable by thousands 


of poor mothers and children 





without somebody’s help. 



































Will you help the Church 
Army to provide a health- 
giving fortnight at the sea, 
to a mother and her baby ? 
The cost is £3. 


Your gift in support of Church 
Army Fresh Air Homes will 
be welcomed by Prebendary 
Hubert H. Treacher, General 
| Secretary and Head, The Church 
Army, 
London, 


55, Bryanston Street» 
W./, 
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The Rolex Oyster 


again comes 


W THE OYSTER, pride of the Rolex Com- 
pany of Geneva and first permanently water 
proof watch in the world, will soon be 
arriving from Switzerland insmall quantities. 
It is a watch as right for the drawing-room 
as for the golf course. The Rolex Oyster in 
stainless steel is a prized possession. 


ats, 
WwW ANOTHER MEMBER of the Rolex family, 
the Tudor, also in stainless steel, is being 
imported in small but increasing quantities. 
The Tudor is the perfect watch for those 
who want a genuine Swiss movement at a 
lower price. It is manufactured under strict 
Rolex supervision, and every watch bears 



















The Rolex Oyster in Stainless Steel with leather strap 


The Tudor Oyster with leather strap (inc 
when available (incl 


ROLEX 


pur. tax) £1.6s. Prices are subjec 


to England 


the Rolex label of guarantee, proot positive 
of its reliability. 


\/ QuANtities are still very small, but the 


next few months will add both to the num 
ber of watches and the variety of models. 
Meanwhile, leading jewellers do have Rolex 
watches, and may be able to satisty your 
long-felt desire to own one of the finest 
watches ever made in Switzerland. 


oe 
WW ROLEX, creators of the (first wrist 
Chronometer first Waterproof 
watch, also perfec ted the first w aterprool 
and Self-winding watch and the first water 


and_ the 


proof, self-winding and Calendar watch, the 


last two not yet available here. 


The waterproot crown was 
patented in 1926. To wind 


(incl. pur. tax) £23.16s.; 


l. pur. tax) £15.16s.3; Steel Bracelet, 
P, ul t to fi sation 


fluctua 


WRIST 
CHRONOMETERS 


The Rolex Watch Co. Itd., 1 Green Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 


(H. Witsporr, Governing Director) 


Owing to present-day 


conditions the repair service 


has been suspended. Its resumption will be announced. 
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Dry rot is a menace 


its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand. W.C.2 
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300THS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to H.M. King George Vi 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


DRY GIN 


And another thing, 
madam, says OLD HETHERS 











the barley water you’re drinking and 
enjoying to quench your thirst is doing 
you good. And ladies tell me that a 
regular course of it will improve the com- 
plexion. Then think of the number of 
times thedoctors order it in illness—it’s 

a wise plan always to have some in 4 
the house. Bless mysoul, madam, 7 
didn’t 


bottle, I 


that come out of a 


made it from 
Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley in 
tins—just as simply as a pot of 
tea. And I'll go on making it 
kind comes 


Ill let 


until the bottled 
back 


Robinson’s do it. 


again. Then 


Barley Water from 


OBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 


MAXIMUM pPRIces:25/3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 





THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 

















CVS-106 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the writter f 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d,, and that it shall not be lent, resold, out o p 
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Infallible in performance : Impeccable in appearance 


‘STRAIGHT-EIGHT’ “TWENTY-SEVEN’ 
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With Fluid Transmission (licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents) 
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